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CORONATION MUSIC AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Ow the morning of August the 9th Sir Frederick Bridge must 
have felt that a task of grave responsibility lay before him. 
A magnificent choir and efficient orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Alfred Gibson, had been carefully rehearsed, and 
on such a day everyone was naturally bent upon rendering full 
justice to the music. Still, there was cause for anxiety ; the 
slightest slip or contrelemps might interfere with the hoped- 
for success. The whole of the music, however, was performed 
not only decently and in order, but in most impressive manner. 
The choral singing was wonderfully fine: the tone in loud 
passages was rich, never noisy ; in soft passages, still rich, but 
most delicate. In the selection of the music prominence was 
given to modern composers. Of old masters, Tallis was to have 
been represented by his Litany, but this was omitted, while 
the “ Threefold Amen” with which the service closed was 
taken from the anthem “ Great King of Gods,” by Orlando 
Gibbons, who has been well surnamed “ The English Pales- 
trina ” ; of Purcell, only a fragment was given of his setting of 
Psalm iii. ; though the quantity was small, the quality was of 
the very finest. The composers of all the sacred music belonging 
to the service proper were British born, except one—Handel 
—but he became an Englishman “by law, as well as by his 
own hearty predilection.” His anthem “ Zadok the Priest,” 
since it was produced in 1727, has formed an essential part of 
all coronation services. Of 8. S. Wesley, John Stainer, and 
Arthur Sullivan, composers of the nineteenth century who 
have passed away, the first two devoted all their talent and 
energy to music for the Church, and it was therefore fitting 
that a place should be assigned to them. The former was 
represented by the “‘ Credo” from his Service in 8, the latter 
by the Sanctus and Gloria from the Service in a, and the 
Sevenfold Amen, written in 1872 expressly for use at St. 
Paul’s. The name of Sullivan, who was a personal friend 
of our present King, could scarcely be passed over, and a 
brief extract from his oratorio “The Light of the World,” 
adapted to the words of the Communion Introit by Sir F. 
Bridge, was sung. 

Three numbers were specially written for the occasion. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s processional anthem, “I was Glad,” proved 
of broad, dignified character, and noticeable for the West- 
minster schoolboys’ ings, “‘ Vivat Regina Alexandra,” 
and “ Vivat Rex Edwardus,” which, instead of being shouted, 
as on former occasions, while the anthem was being sung, or 
during a break made for the purpose, were incorporated, and 
with good effect, into the anthem itself. Sir Walter Parratt, , 
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Master of the King’s Music, contributed a very short con- 
fortare, ““ Be Strong and Play the Man,” and Sir F. Bridge, 
the “Homage” anthem, “ Kings Shall See and Arise,” 
written in smooth, unpretentious style. Sir C. V. Stanford’s 
“ Te Deum,” composed at the time when he held the organist- 
ship of Trinity College Chapel, Cambridge, was performed at 
the end of the service. 

Before the arrival of their Majesties, various marches were 

layed, under the direction of Sir F. Bridge and Sir W. 
Parrati. The first was Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie's stately 
Coronation March, dedicated, by permission, to the King; 
and the second M. Saint-Saéns’s “ Marche du Couronne- 
ment,” written to commemorate the crowning of King 
Edward VII., the music of which is clear in form, bold in 
character, and brilliantly scored. Of the others, we may name 
Dr. Cowen’s Coronation and Mr. Perey Godfrey’s Prize 
Marches. After the service were heard Wagner’s “ Kaiser- 
marsch,” with the choral ending, to words specially written 
by Mr. A. C. Benson ; Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba” March, and 
Dr. Elgar’s effective Imperial March. 

In olden days little notice was taken in the newspapers 
concerning the music performed at coronations. Even 
the great Handel anthems written for the coronation of 
George II. attracted little attention. The power of music, 
however, is now becoming more and more recognized, and 
for the recent crowning of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra there was a praiseworthy attempt to represent 
both British and foreign art. We ought to mention that in 
the conducting Sir Walter Parratt took a part; also in the 
choral pieces, all the choristers not being within sight of 
Sir F. Bridge, the sub-conductors, Sir George Martin and 
Dr. J. Bridge, organists respectively of St. Paul’s and Chester 
Cathedral. Mr. Hitchcock, of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
officiated as organist. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


I xNow not how it may be with others, but I feel, vaguely 
in some ways but clearly in others, that we are standing in 
the ray oe of dawn at the parting of the ways. Dimly we 
can see that paths stretch to the right and left, but that there 
is no broad continuation of the road on which we have jour- 
neyed. The darkest of all the paths ahead is that of Opera. 
Ten years ago one would have said that it was the straightest 
and the most clearly lighted. But (it may be a purely sub- 
jective opinion) I find it most difficult to see whither it tends. 
I confess I am a convert from Wagnerism. although I am 
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still a Wagnerian. No one can afford to pass over the splendid 
music of the later music-dramas simply because some of it 
is encrusted with the quartz of his theatrical temperament, 
nor can anyone turn from his scores as music because it is 
patent that his treatment of drama and music is often 
wsthetically faise. But, nevertheless, I have to admit that 
the Wagner music-drama is the close rather than the en page 4 i 
of an epoch. I find that almost everything is sacri in his 
works to the musical interest. The very form and proportion 
of the drama is conditioned by his desire as a composer to 
write big music. That h of King Mark’s in “ Tristan ” 
is an extreme instance; but I could point to page after page 
of the “ Ring” where situations are out beyond all 
reason, and speeches made which do not need to be made, 
simply because of the opportunity they gave for music. The 
enthusiasts will exclaim that they do not care what happens 
to the drama when it is married to such beautiful music. I 
understand and sympathize with that enthusiasm, but I am 
afraid it does not advance matters. Although on a higher 
plane, it bears a close resemblance to the enthusiasm of the 
past which accepted anything in Opera which gave the dear 
singers an cpenmng, the display of their powers of vocal 
virtuosity. The Wagnerian enthusiasm is more intelligent, 
and makes for the exercise of the higher powers of the art, but 
it is also just as much an obscuration of the real aim of music- 
ama. 

In brief, I find that an opinion which at one time I stifled 
has now come to a growth which I cannot ignore. In spite 
of all his written theories, Wagner uses the form of music- 
drama egotistically. By temperament he was a men of 
drama, of the theatre. His early attempts at play-writing 
= that. Strangely enough, he cultivated his musical gifts 

cause he felt that drama was incomplete without music. 
In this he differed much from the ordinary opera composer, 
who, from Mozart downwards, began with music and grafted 
it on to drama without giving much thought to the union of 
the two. I say “strangely enough,” because as time went on 
the musician in Wagner gained the upper hand, and instead of 
looking on music as the heightener of drama he seemed to 
care for drama only as the text for his discourses as musician. 
The result has been a series of gigantic vocal and orchestral 
symphonic poems, and if they have had any influence on 
present composition it has not been musico-dramatic, but 
urely orchestral. It is generally said that Wagner’s genius 
4 closed the chapter of music-drama for the present; that 
no composer has the power of following in his footsteps. But 
that is not the only reason why no vital school of Opera has 
sprung from him. The real reason is that with all his reforms 
(which, by the way, we too completely place to his credit) the 
music-drama as left by him | nowhere. The broad, new 
road which apparently led to the ends of the earth has 
concluded in a cul de sac. Assertion merely? Very 
well, then, I will clearly express my reasons for making this 
assertion. 

Wagner enthusiasts ask us particularly to admire the 
manner in which the master wove up his voices with the 
orchestra. It is worthy of all admiration, and the result is 
often fine from the point of view of a symphonic poem, in 
which voices might 4 considered to be merely instruments ; 
but that such a method should be praised proves how little 
thought Wagnerians have given to the matter of music- 
drama. It is this trick of Wagner’s which has made the per- 
formance of his music-dramas so difficult for singers, for their 
voices have often to be at war with the orchestra, so that the 
dramatic balance of voice and instruments is upset—an old 
tale, I know, but none the less true. The effect is that the 
voices are of less importance than the orchestra. Wagner 
himself, of course, would not ha ve agreed that they should 
be less important, but no human voice can hold its own 
against the symphonic proportions of Wagner’s accompani- 
ment, not even at Bayreuth, where the hidden orchestra does 
artificially tend to restore the dramatic relation of the voice 
to the orchestra, The interest naturally declines from the stage 
to the orchestra, Then, again, in his desire to break away from 





the old school of Opera Wagner adopted a declamatory style 
which lent itself very comfortably to his symphonic, personal 
comment on the drama, but by no means had the melodic 
interest and variety which the subject matter often demands. 
It is true that the human being in stress of emotion sings— 
that is the excuse for music-drama; but it is also true that 
the human being sings melody and does not declaim so that 
his declamation shall fit in with an orchestral comment. 
That is a purely musical convention, Wagner’s treatment 
keeps most of the melody to the orchestra, as if melody were 
unnatural in the human voice. His orchestral method de- 
manded that the orchestra and not the human voice should 
be the melody instrument, and from the symphonic poem 
point of view he was right ; dramatically, I hold he was wrong, 
The truism that the orchestra has no dramatic existence can- 
not be too often insisted on. It is merely the means by which 
the composer expresses his idea of the drama. To a certain 
extent Wagner recognized this in practice, His voices have the 
appearance of an independent existence, but in reality the 
vocal music is largely conditioned by the exigencies of the 
orchestral comment. | That is what I mean by Wagner's 
Peeps: treatment. His voice—the orchestra—is nearly 
always paramount; he emphasizes this or that aspect of the 
drama; insists on the significance of the present scene as 
part of the whole drama, not only in the past but in the future ; 
gives the fullest symphonic interpretation of his dramatic text, 
so that one can listen with the x seta pleasure to his orches- 
tral comments without being interested in the drama itself ; 
and in general obtrudes his personality as creator. As a con- 
sequence his dramatis-persone are puppets of his will. When 
he considers that his comments are of most importance the 
characters of his drama are relegated to the background. 
Now, at the risk of all kinds of accusations as to my reactionary 
stupidity, I hold that in drama, music or other, the protagon- 
ists should come first. The orchestral footnotes should not 
crowd out the text itself. The drama should be carried on 
by the characters who make it, not by the orchestra that com- 
ments on their actions and thoughts. A composer of music- 
drama must exercise artistic restraint ; he must not overbear 
his dramatis-persone. A music-drama should not be a sym- 
phonic poem for orchestra and voices. Drama is the present- 
ment of human beings in their relations of one to another ; it 
is the expression of the ceaseless battling of individualities ; 
and the human beings are the chief concern, so that in music- 
drama the voice should be paramount. I nowhere see any 
clear grasp of that elemen proposition, except in the works 
of the modern Italian school of composers, who, again, have 
not understood that there is a difference in kind between 
speech and music-drama. Puccini goes to the farthest point 
from Wagner. The latter conditioned his drama by his 
music ; the Italian does not give music time to express itself. 
There is surely a mean between these extremes. Again, I 
cannot heer the future path of music-drama, because 
the esthetic difficulty of expressing drama by music has not 
, been cleared up. Wagner understood the difficulty, and 
wrote about it, and chose subjects which he thought 
obviated it. They did not altogether in practice. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to conceive a drama which should 
yearn for musical treatment throughout. That is the problem 
opera composers of the future have to face if they desire 
their art to be more than an interesting, conventional branch 
of music. 

That is one of the paths I cannot see clearly. Another is 
that of absolute music—by which I mean music that is not 
wedded to drama. Speaking roughly, one may say the 
general tendency is towards substituting psychological for 
musical form. There are points where the two touch. Thus 
it is not difficult to show that the old musical forms are essen- 
tially dictated by human needs, Even the stupid operatic 
form of a quick movement followed by a slow was invented 
to meet a supposed psychological need. Again, the first 
movement form of a sonata has a certain logical naturalness. 
But, on the other hand, much of accepted musical form is 
based on purely musical needs—we might call them 
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decorative needs. In the symphony this found its ex- 
pression in the contrast of movements, a legacy from 
the suite. In spite of Tschaikowsky’s attempt to bend the 
symphony to his will, I hardly think the composer of the 
future will attempt to pour his very new wine into the old 


skins. Tschaikowsky himself was fettered by even his free 
adaptation of the symphony. Those inner movements of the 


‘“* Pathetic ” symphony and the Valse of the Fifth, were they 
not largely dictated by the custom of the scherzo—by the 
dance suite contrast of gay with grave? Tschaikowsky en- 
deavours to bring them into line with the essential thought 
of the rest of the symphony, especially in that valse move- 
ment, but the result is not very convincing. One must look 
to Richard Strauss as the exponent of the music of the future. 
His works have form—it is absurd to say they have not; but 
though it is a form which does bear some kind of relationship 
to the older forms, it is almost entirely dictated by psycho- 
logical impulses. The danger in the future seems to me 
to be that music is so vaguely infinite an art that it runs the 
risk of becoming the master and not the servant of mankind. 
The Richard Strausses of the world may create a Frankenstein 
which they will not be able to control. Emotion without 
reasoning powers leads to insanity; music should not be- 
come an emotional stimulant only. At present one can but 
say that Richard Strauss has made a new path. He has 
found new capabilities of expression in the orchestra, and he 
has shown that psychological form is not unsymmetrical. 
But he has not yet convinced me of the place of the tone-poem 
in art. As far as I know his music—and I speak with some 
ignorance of his later works—it strikes me as pioneer work, 
not at all complete in itself, and perhaps destined to lead to 
something quite different. But of this I am sure: it is the 
logical growth from Wagner’s symphonic poems for orchestra 
and voices. Will the tone-poem of the future return to these 
Wagherian symphonic poems and use the voice as the ex- 
pounder of the text ? I cannot see clearly, but I feel that in 
the combination of voice and orchestra the last word has not 
yet been said. That last word will not be in music-drama ; 
but it will, I think, spring from Wagner’s music-dramas and 
Strauss’s orchestral tone-poems. cpwaRD A. BauGHaN. 








TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE SYMPHONY. 
By Ernest NewMAy. 
(Concluded from page 147.) 


Itt. 

*Wiru the completion of the fourth symphony and the “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” Tschaikowsky’s musical education may be 
said to have been accomplished. He develops, of course, even 
from this point, but it is in the human rather than the tech- 
nical qualities. To his store of the latter there was flow not 
much to add. He had learned to write both abstract and 
poetic music with equal facility ; his sense of the melodic line 
and the rhythmical = had grown at once more subtle 
and more daring, and he had thought out for himself the whole 
principle of orchestral colouring. ith his stupendous output 
of music, he had now trained his hand to be as perfect a servant 
of his brain as any musician could desire. Henceforward we 
find him simply working along the technical lines he has suc- 
ceeded in laying down for himself. There is a vast difference 
in orchestral technique—to take this one feature alone—be- 
tween the first and second symphonies or “ The Tempest ” 
and the fourth symphony or the “ Francesca da Rimini” ; 
but there is practically no difference between the scoring of 
the “ Francesca” and that of the fifth or the sixth sym- 
phonies, the he wor age or the “ Manfred.’ His new ideas, 
it is true, are always ting new experiments ; but there 
is scarcely anything in the later work of which the germ at 
deast is not to be found in the “ Francesca.” 

We may look upon the first and second symphonies and 
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“The Tempest ” as forming the first stage of Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonic career.; the fourth symphony, the “‘ Romeo,” and 
the “ Francesca ” the second stage (with the third s phony 
as a kind of transition work), and the ‘‘ Manfred,” “ Harnlet, P 
and fifth and sixth symphonies the third stage. What we 
chiefly notice in this last epoch of his work is the hardening 
into assured habit of some of the most pronounced tendencies 
of his earlier writi He can be seen, in his s » gradually 
realizing where much of his real strength ties——in the perpetual 
insistence upon one central emotion, which is made to play 
upon us in numerous incarnations. He through a very 
similar process in his latest symphonic work, particularly in the 
fifth and sixth symphonies. In the “ Manfred” we have 
both the good and tlre bad sides of this method. In the first 
movement, “lento lugubre””—the only movement of the 
work that is really a success—we have perhaps the culminating 
point of Tschaikowsky as a ic psychologist. E i 
in the poetic plan lends itself to just such a mode of treatment 
as was most ial to him. The persistent, cumulative 
horror of the conception, rising in the end to an overw i 
outburst of pent-up emotions that have been writhing an’ 
inter-twining vainly like a pit of snakes ; the ever-gatheri 
gloom, the mad and hopeless self-concentration of the 
all these correlated points of the “‘ Manfred ” drama seem to 
be made wry for such a method as Tschaikowsky’s. 
The result of this coincidence between the inner psychology 
of the subject and the congenital bent of the musician is a 
piece of spiritual Fase ary certainly without a parallel 
outside W: ” ere is no question here, as in the “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” of working-in a pictorial bac 
against which to set the human storm and stress. e first 
movement of the “‘ Manfred ” gives voice to nothing but the 
human element, and the total men expression becomes so 
much the more extended and elaborate. 

Here the psychological effect of constantly placing before us 
two or three fundamental themes, and Guess. new light on 


them with each reappearance, bscomes perce’ to the dullest 
mind. As in the great songs, the method finds its perfect 
justification in its success.. And—as in in the so 


where it fails it is not because of a lapse of Tschaiko * 
musical powers, but because of a mi iage of the psych 
ical motives that would make the repetition at all illuminative. 
us in the second, third, and fourth movements of the 
“* Manfred ” there is a fair amount of repetition that is entirely 
vain, and a great expenditure of effort that comes to com- 
paratively little. This, I take it, is owing to Tschaikowsky 
not seeing his picture clearly enough, or rather to there not 
being sufficient in the picture itself to sustain a great weight 
of continuous elaboration. Missing the spiritual continuity 
that would keep our interest alive, we see no reason for the re- 
currence of a theme in certain places ; it seems pushed forward 
unnecessarily and factitiously. This, it will be noticed, occurs 
only when the ground itself of the symphonic poem has 
given way through faulty structure, as it frequently does in 
the second, third, and fo movements. These are in’ 
reality superfluous ; the whole of the drama is comprehended 
in the first section of the symphony. Manfred’s own part in 
them is too small on the one hand to engage our attention, 
and on the other hand to give a psychological justification to 
music that is almost entirely unpsychological. Tschai- 
kowsky is said to have regretted the time he gave to the “ Man- 
fred,” which occupied a whole year of his life. He certainly 
would have been better ad to have written the symphony 
in one movement only, like the “ Hamlet,” the “ Romeo, 
and the “ Francesca.” The three last movements contain a 

t deal of very clever, very interesting, and sometimes 

utiful work ; but even if they were better than they are 
the whole effect of them would be spoiled for us by the stu- 
pendous first movement, that contains all there is to be said 
about the soul of Manfred, 

In the “Hamlet” Tschaikowsky carries the purely 
dramatic speech further than in any of his previous works. 
The result of this is that the music i y reminds us of 
Wagner ; not that there is any question of imitation, but the 
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pre-occupation with the same order of musical ideas leads to 


a certain similarity of style. Every musical setting of a~ 


dramatic concept must to some extent assimilate many of 
the elements of poetic speech, the phrases, in fact, becoming 
modified much in the same way as if they were set to actual 
words. Controlled in this manner by an intellectual idea, 
the music comes to differ widely, both in spirit and in form, 
from the music that is concerned only to give voice to emotion 
undisturbed by action. Curt ejaculations, aposiopesis, sudden 
outbursts and declines of passion, all the devices of the tragic 
actor, in fact, are adopted into the method of the dramatic 
musician. There are frequent examples of this in the ‘“‘ Ham- 
let,” the phrases being continually broken up as if they were 
shaped by the speaking voice and the need to throw a weight 
of rhetorical assertion into the notes. The style of the 
“ Hamlet,” in fact, is very peculiar throughout. The total 
impression it makes is strangely psychological—a curious 
blending of the intellectual and the emotional appeal. On 
the whole, one feels that the only appropriate description of 
it is that it is very dramatic, far more so than the “‘ Romeo” 
or the “‘ Manfred.” The perfect marblesque beauty of the 
former and the deep-probing mental analysis of the latter 
are equally removed from the sphere of the drama pure and 
simple. One really feels that the “ Hamlet” is a study of 
character in action. 

‘ Of the great fifth symphony, and its importance in the 
history of musical form, I have already spoken at some length. 
With the exception of works of pure programme-music, the 
fifth is probably the only symphony that can be named that 
has a genuine raison d’étre, a real justification for there being 
just so many movements and for their being of just such a 
kind. The dictum of Dvorak, “‘ Tschaikowsky cannot write 
a symphony, he can only write suites,” preposterous in any 
case, becomes doubly preposterous when we look at this sym- 
phony. For the formal reason I have given, and for reasons 
connected with the actual tissue of the music itself, many of us 
would rank the fifth symphony, on the whole, higher than the 
sixth. This, however, may be a matter of personal opinion. 
What remains unquestionably true is that it gives the im- 
pression throughout of a work of ripe and rich experience. It 
contains some themes that for pure loveliness it would be very 
hard to surpass. It has a solidity of texture and a maturity 
of feeling that justify us in regarding it, in spite of its passion- 
ate rhetoric at times, as the high-water mark of Tschai- 
kowsky’s philosophy of life—the mame of a man who 
sees things in something like their true relation, not crashing 
madly into death and destruction, as in the sixth symphony. 
Compared with this, indeed, it produces at times an impression 
like that- of the “ Meistersinger” when set’ over against 
“ Tristan.” 

Of the sixth symphony itself so much has been written in 
the last few years that little more remains to be said about it. 
There are adumbrations of it in the “ Hamlet,” especially in 
some of those downward passages that seem, as in the last 
movement of the ** Pathetic,” to be the swallowing up of life in 
annihilation. But, ‘on the whole, the music is curiously 
individual. There is nothing in any of his previous works 
like the kaleidoscopic changes of mood in the first movement ; 
nothing so enigmatic, so epicene in emotion as the second, or 
sO berbaris as the third; nothing that rises to such tragic 
heights as the fourth, or that dares to aim at such stupendous 
results with such simplicity of ‘means. Almost all through 
the work, indeed, the thematic material is touchingly simple ; 
one wonders sometimes at the strange compelling power it has. 
In the case of a work like this, whose vehemence takes us by 
storm, coming as it does from the strongest passions of our 
own day, we feel the need of suspending dogmatic’ judg- 
ment until we can look back upon the music in a calmer and 
more detached mood. All that we-can say of it now, perhaps, 
is that it speaks to us of things that have never before been 
said in music, not even in the subtlest strains of Wagner ; 


‘and one thinks with poignant regret of the: musician’s life 


being cut short just when he was on the frontier of an un- 
discovered country. 





EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF J. S. B., 


Latety Decrasep, MusIcIAN AND ORGANIST OF 
THis Town. 


Letpstc, March 23, 1745.—Our peaceful existence was 
yesterday agreeably disturbed by the entrance of the famous 
musician, Mr. George Handel, from England: I had heard 
that he was at Halle and sent William to him, desiring 
instantly that he should come to us, and saying that had I not 
been laid up with indisposition I should have waited on him 
myself there. 

It was therefore no small satisfaction to me when, hear- 
ing the wheels of my,son’s return, and descending to meet him, 
I perceived a strange, Joud and haughty voice in converse with 
his, and a moment after was aware of a big man with red face 
and eye of authority advancing to meet me. 

He spoke with a somewhat strange accent, due, I 
suppose, to his long residence in England, and jerked out his 
words in abrupt syllables, accompanied with much laughter. 

‘*Ha! Mr. Bach, your servant, sir ” (says he), ‘‘ 1’m here 
in obedience to your kind summons. Your son was vastly 
pressing—indeed, would take no denial—so I had to come 
along with him. But in truth it is a great pleasure to me to 
meet so famous a musician. I thank you for your invitation, 
and you most, heartily.” 

ereupon I said that he had well done to come, and 
begged him to follow me up-stairs, where my wife had 
refreshment ready. 

He followed me without second bidding, ‘‘ for ’’ (says he), 
**to tell the truth, these long roads of yours have put a fine 
edge on my appetite.’”’ It was indeed true, and Lene had to 
replenish his plate with Bratwurst a third time before he 
would vouchsafe another syllable. Then he leaned back in 
his chair and began to look about him, while he paid atten- 
tion to the less important parts of his sorely delayed 
Friihstiick. 

‘*Your boys, as I have heard, follow your steps” (then 
says he), pointing to some viols and other instruments, which 
indeed we had only laid down at his approach. 

‘* Yes ’’ (says RH ‘*they do. House music, when it is 
tolerable, is an excellent touchstone for the musician.’’ 

‘¢ What have we here, then ?’’ says he, running his fingers 
hastily through the pages of a church piece with which we 
had been engaged. 

‘*God a’mercy man! viol de gambas, flauto, and continuo. 
Gambas! did any one ever see the like? Who plays them 
here? They’re clean gone out in London. And what made 
you use ’em in a church accompaniment, too? I had enough 
of them in a theatre piece of mine, ‘ Julius Cesar,’ when I 
had the nine Muses singing their songs to an accompaniment 
of viols and theorbos. I would not give a hang for them 
compared with a good clean violin or properly scraped braccia. 
But, bless me, sir’ (here he went on humming and turning 
the leaves with an air of complete absorption), ‘‘ your fame 
has not misled me. My hand on it” fies bo got up and gave 
me his with the utmost frankness), ‘‘you are no fumbler. 
Whatever it be, gamboys or violins, that is your fancy, you 
know the right trick on’t.”’ 

And nothing would please him but we should resume the 
rehearsal of the cantata which his entrance had interrupted, 
‘‘and, if I may be so bold”’ (says he), ‘‘’twould be to me the 
greatest pleasure in life to take the harpsichord.” 

With that he arose, pushed back his wig, wiped his face, 
for the room was very warm, and sat down to my old 
Ricker. 

I called my wife and sons to their desks, and for the few 
moments that elapsed before we were seated he let his fingers. 
stray over my instrument. His melody is fine: like all 
Italian music, somewhat wanting in artiticial device, but still 
of an incomparable flavour, and his agility in divisions is as 
excellent as his invention. I noted these things at once, 
though he had no intention of displaying his powers, but 
played only as though his fingers on the keys moved of them- 
selves without conscious direction. 

But ‘then to business. It was the old piece, Gottes Zeit 
ist die beste Zeit, and we were all spurred to do our best by 
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the stranger's presence. As for him, he showed how t a 
master he is by the exact understanding, which made fim in 
no way fall short of the spirit of the music, though it was 
utterly unknown to him. His playing, too, was of masterly 
elegance, although he never forced it too much forward. As 
for me, I loved him with my whole heart, for I never knew 
one who felt my meaning with such entire sympathy before. 

But when the piece was done, he sat drumming his hands on 
the wood of the instrument without speaking for a little 
while. And we waited till it should please him to speak. 

' Qh, eh! Mr. Bach” (he says at last), ‘“‘ we Germans will 
ive the Italians the go-by yet. I wonder what they’d say in 
e to this music of yours. Not much good, I fancy, but 
they couldn’t make anything like it themselves. Some day 
they'll have to give in and come round here to learn. Ha! ha! 
I'd like to see old Hasse or Porpora’s face sent to school with 
a German music master. Not’ (says he, turning round to me 
with an air of pretended severity) “‘ that I quite like your 
voices. You put too much into them, man! nobody’ll ever 
Ferg your good things, and who’ll you get to sing 
them ?’ 

Here Friedemann interposed, emboldened by his previous 
acquaintance with Mr. Handel. 

‘* But how was it in respect of the gamboys?”’ 

‘* Oh, well enough here,”’ he hastily answered. ‘‘ Nothing 
more musical in a chamber, but in our St. Paul’s in London, 
or in the other places where I have to give my sacred music, 
your cantata would lose itself. Such gentleness is not accord- 
ing to the English taste.”’ 

My sons then began to ask him to play them some of his own 
music, which the people of England hold in such high renown, 
and I added my solicitations to theirs. For although all the 
world has heard of Mr. Handel, his dealings with King 
George of Hanover, now his master in England, his fame in 
Italy and elsewhere, to this day I had heard nothing of his 
music beyond a little book of minuets and other pieces, well 
enough in their way, but of little consequence. 

e acceded o our request, and played a little aria of great 
simplicity in £ with the greater third, one of the pieces indeed 
that I had seen before. This he pursued into several divisions 
of -a simple kind, which he played with great ease and 
elegance, but I thought the piece gave no test of his real 
merit. So when it was done F said, “ Bravo, Mr. Conductor 
(Herr Ka eister) ; never before have I heard my old 
harpsichord fawn so readily to the tickling of a stranger hand. 
Now that you are set, and understand one another in such 
excellent fashion, I should like to hear him set to some 
— task.”’ 

ereupon Mr. Handel pursed up his mouth and stared 
at me comically for a minute before bursting out, ‘‘ Eh, the 
poor blacksmith! The great Mr. Bach does not like your 
blacksmith. What shall he have, this critical Mr. Bach? 
Israel in Agypto, Solomon, Te Deum? But here be no 
trumpets and , only flutes and gamboys. . He shall have 
2 little aria from Messias. But you know ”’ (says he more 
seriously), ‘‘I am no singer, and cannot sing English. But 
yet I must, though you understand me not, So my poor 
little air shall walk in darkness, and you must pity him.” 

He sat down again, and played a simple eight-bar symphony 
with a ravishing fall into the minor at the cadence, and , woman 
to sing in a low voice. Never could I have believed that the 
great rough man, who had been talking so loud and comically 
but the moment before, could have sung in a voice so sweet 
and expressive. We musicians, who are always engaged in 
the practice and labour of music, often think that the delights 
which once we felt in the hearing of it are gone from us. We 
look back to the days of childhood, to the day when we first 
heard viols played in harmony, or the touch of a master on 
the organ, and wish that those days and those sounds could 
return, and in Mr. Handel’s singing those days did return. I 
felt my eyes moisten, and my whole being become stirred to its 
utmost depths as. that simple strain of melody fell on my 
ears. i 

When it was over I looked up, and saw our whole compan 
drawn, as it were, by one impulse towards the hanpaieberd. 
Two of my sons were leaning over it, and all were rapt away 





under the irresistible influence of that low but most expressive 
voice. 

But Mr. Handel, when he saw us all so earnestly set on 
him, burst into a loud laugh, and cried out, ‘‘So you like my 
Messias better than the poor blacksmith, eh ?” 

‘“‘ Ah, sir,; trust me,” says Friedemann in a burst of 
emotion, ‘‘ ’tis divine.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, my friend fand travelling companion ; 
you like my air: but what’saith the critical master?” 

I remained still for a moment, dumb, wanting words to 
voice the pleasure which I had received from the hearing of 
that great song, but at last went up to him, took him by the 
hand, and said **We are both of us no longer young, Mr. 
Handel; I had thought the day past when music should offer 
me new pastures of delight. But it is everlasting, without 
boundary or limit, and we are but at the beginning. This 
you have shown me, and I thank you, how much you alone 
can tell.’’ 

At my great earnestness he pretended to be mightily 
amused, though I could see that he was himself much exalted. 
Presently he went on 

‘‘Pshaw ! ’tis only an Italian trick that has taken you by 
the ears. What’s the use of listening to coxcombs like Signor 
Farinelli, aye, and paying them too, if one doesn’t pick up 
something of the turn of their singing? Aye, aye, sir! we’ve 
had good singers in England beyond all question, and a man 
would be a fool if he couldn’t find them something beyond 
the roulades and gruppettos of Signor ig oe Why, we’ve 
all taken to composition in this style in London, Doctors of 
Music and all, as I am a sinful man!”’ and he burst out into 
a great roar of merriment. 

But I could not lose so easily the spell of the great en- 
chantment which he had cast upon us. 1 asked him therefore 
what the words might be to which the song he had just sung 
were set. 

“They are in the fifty-third of Esaias’’ (he said). 
know; because I found them myself. They run, ‘ 
despised and rejected of men.’ ”’ 

verified the place, and entered it in the book which I 
keep for such matters, and then returned to the harpsichord, 





“T 
6 was 


His face is sour 
but lights up easily with excitement. As I a 
instrument he took up some sheets of my second series of 
Clavier preludes and fugues. 

**Clear and excellent work they do here’’ (says he, touch- 
ing the page), ‘‘ your plates are well cut.’’ 

‘¢ They are, or ought to be,’’ I answered, ‘‘ for I cut them 
myself,”’ 

re You cut them yourself!’’ he cried, incredulous, ‘I 
wonder what my friend Mr. Schmidt in London would say to 
that. It takes him all his time to copy my villainous hand- 
writing out in his clean scores—and so to the engravers ; while 
you—you engrave your own music.”’ 

«Some of it, with the help of my sons.”’ 

‘Sons! ah, indeed. Alas! I have none to help me, but 
my friend Schmidt is a friend indeed!; You shall see for 
yourself what trouble he can be at for my sake when you make 
up your mind to visit me in London. But come, Mr. Bach, 
we go now to see your organ in the Thomas Church.”’ 

‘* Most certainly, sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘ when the blowers, for 
whom I have already sent, are assembled. For it takes time 
to collect all five of a week-day. Meanwhile, would it please 
you to try my clavichord ?”’ 

But he would not, alleging that his hands were ‘‘ too heavy 
for that sort.” So I sat down, and played myself the prelude 
and fugue in 8 flat minor from my second set. I thought he 
paid little attention, though he cried ‘‘ Bravo”’ in the Italian 
manner at the conclusion heartily enough. He was, I thought, 
occupied with some idea of his own. And so, indeed, it 
proved, for he presently came out with it in a great flood of 
words. 

‘*Shall I tell you, Mr. Bach, what the English amateurs 
would say to-day if they were here? They -would say, ‘Here 
be two organists of repute, let us have a contest.’ Our 
amateurs have a passion for contests, and as long as they can 
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get any one to play to them will listen with faces as wise as 
owls to they know not what—concerto, fugue, or ad libitum. 
Perhaps you are wiser here. Though, by the way, what was 
that I heard, years agone, about an organ contest at Dresden 
between Mr. and a rascally Frenchman I have forgot? 
But I know who would have got my vote. No, no, we are 


too old for contests. For me they have already lasted far too | 


long. They bereft me of my poor limbs, and did nearly take 
away that most blessed gift of Him who made us, and not we 
ourselves.”’ 

I knew he was thinking of the disease which had already 
brought him more than once to our German baths. At this 
moment word came that the blowers were in the church, so we 
descended all in a sae together. On arriving in the 
organ loft Mr. Handel looked very curiously at the stops, 
pedals, and other fittings. 

‘*God a’mercy ! they build you fine organs here in Ger- 
many. We have not anything as large as this in England, 
not even in St. Paul’s Cathedral. And your pedals! I haven’t 
seen any since the day that I went to Liibeck, as a boy, after 
the organist’s place.”’ 

I said that I knew the Liibeck organ well under the hands 
of my beloved master, Dietrich Buxtehnde, and that I had 
often walked many miles to hear it. 

‘* And I might have had many opportunities of playing on 
it, too,’’ said Mr. Handel, with a grim chuckle, ‘‘ only I should 
have had to marry a wife, as well as make the music there, 
and as I had no taste for such luxuries, I gave up the idea.’’ 

We were all instant that Mr. Handel should try his hand 
upon the instrument first, but he refused, saying that Saul’s 
armour was too heavy for any one else but its owner, so I sat 
down. 

I chose the Toecata and Fugue in p with the minor third, 
and being myself somewhat excited by the exceptional nature 
of the occasion, prolonged the final fantasia into a cadence, 
arriving by means of long increasing sequences at the full 
power of the instrument. I never felt more entirely able to 
express the feelings that awoke in my heart than in the 
presence of one who was himself a master of expression, and 
my fingers seemed as ready as I have ever known them. 

What, then, was my disappointment when at the end Mr. 
Handel remained silent! I turned round, seeking, as I fear, 
with all the vanity of a young performer for sign or word of 
approval. But, to my surprise and astonishment, his face 
was swollen and red as though from passion, and his eyes were 
blazing with wrath as evident as it was unaccountable. 

Presently he burst out in a great explosion. ‘‘ And pray, 
sir, is this how all German organists treat their instruments, 
making their pedals execute gambadoes like the basses of a 
theatre orchestra. I remember something of the sort beginning 
before I left Hamburg, but I had hoped that the better taste 


of Italians had made such pranks impossible. We do not have * 


such organs or such playing in England. It may be very 
wonderful—indeed, I did not think that anything so difficult 
was possible. I have never heard or seen the like before. 
But all that is amazing is not admirable; and let me tell you, 
sir, that such chopping and cutting of basses to my mind takes 
all dignity and distinction from true organ music. It is of a 
piece with all the other subtleties and intricacies with which 
your work is crammed, to the confusion and mystification of 
the real sober sense of the music, and to the loss of the greater 
part of its effect. No! I do not play organ to-day. This 
music and this instrument are not of my style,” ; 

We all looked, and indeed I felt, puzzled and pained at 
this outburst, so I proceeded to shut up the organ. in silence, 
while Mr, Handel paced up and down, still fuming and mutter- 
ing to himself, and, as I noticed, dragging one of his legs as 
though suffering with a partial return of the lameness and 
weakness which had occasioned his journey to Germany. 

At last he turned to me, and, with a return of his good 
humour as sudden as the onset of his rage, cried out, ‘ For 
shame! for shame! Mr. Bach, I crave your forgiveness ; no 
fool like an old one, you know. God pardon my bitter words. 
I will, an’t so please you, even play on your colossus here, if 
it only be as a penance, that you may spy out the weakness of 
our English organ-playing.”’ 





And with that he sat down to the organ, and let his 
fingers wander for a moment or two over the keys in silence, 

‘*T beg you to be my stop-master,’’ he said at last, turning 
to me. ‘*Give me a soft and mellow voice of your great 
organ,’’ and with that he placed his foot on the p pedal, and 
began to prelude in long sequences. 

As edove I could not help noticing what seemed to me a 
want of that artificial and ingenious fancy which we Germans 
perhaps prize too highly, and he had no knowledge of the 

, as he had said. But he touched the instrument in an 
incomparable style, and his phrases were smooth, well 
rounded, and very elegant. As £ proceeded he called for a 
crescendo of stops, and piled harmony on his pedal point in a 
way that. was new to me, and, although to all appearance 
simple in construction, his harmony was very impressive. At 
last he paused on a sharp fourth, and then with a cadenza of 
incredible agility concluded. 

‘‘That’s all we can do in England,’’ he said, and rose 
hastily from his seat. We hastened to express to him our 
thanks and appreciation, for although he does not attempt our 
German style, in all that he does he manifests himself a great 
master; but I could see that he listened but with half an ear, 
and was thinking of other things. 

As he was steadfastly minded to fare further the same 
evening, we had to return betimes to dinner. During all the 
last hours of his sojourn with us, Mr. Handel was unwontedly 
silent, but when his carriage came to fetch him he bid me 
farewell with great warmth, and said, ‘‘Mr. Bach, do you 
know, if I were not too old, and too clumsy, I am not sure 
that I should not try to learn the organ all over again, that I 
might play it in your German fashion.’’ 

For myself, looking back with a critical remembrance on 
what I have heard and seen this day; I wish that I might 
have enjoyed the acquaintance of this great man sooner, that 
perhaps I, too, might have caught something of the turn and 
smoothness of that wonderful melody of which he is as ad- 
mirable a master as any that has ever been in the world. 


Among other considerations which inspire doubts as to the 
authenticity of this interesting MS., we cannot find that 
Handel was in Germany before Bach’s death, later than 
1737; also it is a matter of some doubt whether the tune known 
as “The Harmonious Blacksmith” was not written by 
Wagenseil ; at any rate, it has been confidently asserted that 
the name was a mere nickname given to the piece years after 
by a Bath music-seller, and so could not possibly have been 
known to Handel. E. D. R. 








AUTRE TEMPS, MEMES MCEURS. 


Tux following letter, addressed to Philidor, the famous com- 
poser and no less celebrated chess-player, was published in 
No. 17 of the Journal de Paris, Scene 17, 1780. The 
‘Carmen Seculare ” was performed in London in 1779. 

“ Monsteur,—I was in London when your Carmen 
seculare, or Secular Poem, was performed; but in that 
country it is not as in France, where everything is judged on 
its merit ; where connaisseurs, who form the greatest number, 
have a just appreciation of all works of art; and where the 
rest of the public gently yields to its feelings, approving, with- 
out estimating its value, what pleases it, and especially with- 
out belonging to any party or being influenced by any per- 
sonality. In London, on the other hand, the Arts are only 
judged according to clique, every man belonging to one or 
other. The English, great Philosophers for the rest, have not, 
however, had the pretention to judge by mathematics of 
the agreeable or impassioned effects of Music; they frankly 
admit that they know little about it ; and while they summon 
from Italy and Germany the most renowned artists (sujets), 
they also welcome certain men of an inferior species, whose 
business is to tell them when a thing is good and when another 
is bad. In London the following cliques (cabales) are to be 
met with :—The first is out-and-out English; it consists of 
patriotic souls who would blush at the thought of loving any 
other Music than Handel’s. Constant attendants at his 
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Oratorios and the Ancient Concerts, they have only ven- 
tured slightly to applaud the “ Artaxerxes” of Dr. Arne, 
The second is that of the Italians, whose cry is ‘ Italiam, 
Italiam!’ To win their favour, whether as singer or com- 
meng one must have been born in the very heart of Italy. 

e Portuguese, Madame Zodi could tell you some fine tales. 
The third is that of the Germans, and as it is constantly at 
war with the second, no little luck and skill are needed to 
succeed in uniting them. The composer or the singer is con- 
tinually forced to play with them the of the bat with the 
two weasels—to appear Italian with the Italians, and to 
become again German with the Germans. You, Monsieur, 
have passed through these trials, and I have been surprised 
to find all votes in your favour. The Antiquaries, in their 
quality of savans, applauded you for having well rendered the 
sentiment (sens) of the Latin poem; the Italians graciously 
smiled at your melodies, and at the spirit which informs the 
details of the music. The Germans demonstrated with hand 
and foot, and cried ‘ Bravo!’ to your harmony. Even the 
English forgot that you were French. All this will not be 
forgotten in France. The spirit of patriotism which we have 
always shown in matters appertaining to the Arts will revive 
in your favour. Accustomed as we are to prefer (merit being 
equal) national to foreign artists, the fact that you are French 
will give you one extra right to our favour, and since your 
melodies (vos chants) are those of a Prophet, you will prove 
that it is possible to be one in one’s own country.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT FRANZ. 


Amone my most delightful musical recollections are the hours 

I spent with Robert Franz. My high opinion of his songs had 

long aroused a wish to make his personal acquaintance, and in 

ons spring of the year 1887 I was able to visit the master in 
e. 


At that time Franz was entirely deaf, and it was necessary 
to use a tablet in order to make one’s self understood. Con- 
versation was facilitated by the fact that when Franz was 
ern aroused he spoke much, and usually one only had to 
isten. 

The subject of our conversations generally had to do with 
the old classical composers, particularly Bach and Handel, 
both of whom he regarded as model writers for the human 
voice. In fact, Franz maintained that Bach was the begin- 
ning and the end of all music. This explains why he expressed 
erroneous views respecting certain composers, e.g. Carl Maria 
von Weber, whom Franz designated a melodious writer, who, 
however, had no bass in his music. He depreciated even 
Schumann’s “ Frauenliebe und Leben,” though he highly 
prized his other works. “Schumann arranged the order of 
my songs, opus 1,” said he; “and my opus numbers gener- 
ally have nothing to do with the dates of composition.” 

Franz’s stern and sometimes one-sided opinions are ex- 
plained by his fundamentally grand and exalted ideals of all 
music. He said, ‘ For me only that music has value which 
bears the stamp of eternity and contains within itself the 
kernel of development; all other music rather chills me.” 
He hated personal worship. ‘‘ The Idea,” so he considered, 
“if it is to become a reality must necessarily make use of a 
person; the realized Ideas, the works, we will and should 
admire, not the persons, who, after all, are only means to an 
end.” With his sternness he combined also in other ways a 
painful carefulness, as, for instance, if even the slightest cor- 
rection was needed in a marxascript he would write it all over 
again. 

He depreciated also several of the modern methods of teach- 
ing harmony; this is explained by his preference for polyphony. 
He regarded chords not so much as bodies separated one from 
another, independent, brought into.mutual connection accord- 
ing to definite rule, but as the free product of an artistic con- 
duct of parts: in that he says, “ while melodiously constructed 
counterpoints affect people for the moment, harmonic se- 
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quences are created, the uplifting beauty of which in Bach 
and Handel exercises an indescribable charm.” 

Franz’s conversation was extremely intellectual, clear, and 
deep, yet frequently sarcastic. He spoke in the real Halle dia- 
lect. When! made the composer’s acquaintance he seemed to 
me rather stouter than I had imagined him from phi phs. 
Large blue eyes, hair rather thin and combed backw: and 
a wonderfully high forehead; in his movements there was 
repose and decision. He was a great smoker, and drank very 
strong coffee; this roused his nerves, as he said. If one 
honours and loves the works of an artist, one involuntarily 
pictures to one’s self his ity, which does 
not often come up to one’s ideal. 1 know several people who 
found Franz personally unamiable, and felt themselves 
offended by his sarcasm. It may have been the case with 
superficial acquaintances ; perhaps his ear trouble and later his 
total deafness may have contributed to this—to me the saying 
of Liszt ap always applicable to Franz, “ His works 
were the result of the totality of his being.” 

Max Krerscumar. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ CLEMENTI CORRESPONDENCE.” 


Mr. Geratp Smitx Howe writes in reference to the article 
which appeared in our last issue. Being himself related to 
the Clementi family, he was, as he remarks, naturally inter- 
ested in the contents. We quote a portion of his letter :— 

“Tn 1885 an ‘ Inventions Exhibition’ was held at South 
Kensington, and amongst the exhibits were Clementi’s 
original grand piano, several portraits, and some original 
manuscripts.” * 

He concludes thus :— 

“TI possess a me ge of an original sketch, dated 
1795, which formerly belonged to Cherubini; showing Cle- 
menti in the familiar blue coat and brass buttons and abet 
cravat of the period.” 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


ScHoBeEst, pianist and composer, born at Strassburg in 1720, 
died (through eating poisonous mushrooms) at Paris, at the 
early age of 48. He was the first to write for the piano with 
obbligato strings. We present our readers with a joyous move- 
ment from a “Sonate pour le Clavecin accompagné d’un 
Violon,” entitled, “ i ”4.e. little Scherzo. Schobert, 
whose Christian name is not known, was chamber musician to 
Prince Conti. His works for pianoforte alone and with 
strings were well known about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and passed through two and even three editions at 
Paris, London, and Amsterdam. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
ditions. 


—_2oe——_ 


Augener’s Edition of the Pianoforte Music selected by the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music for Local Examinations in Music, 
1903. In eleven 1s. volumes. 

Tuts is called the dull or silly season, but that name was 

given to it long before the examinations of the Associated 

Board were established. Instead of being a silly, it is a busy 

season, for as soon as these volumes make their appearance 

many thousands of hands are trying over the studies and 
pieces in the various volumes of the several grades and 
divisions. Let us first examine the A—Local Centre Ex- 
aminations. Of the Junior Grade there are three lists— 





* An Original Manuscript is mentioned in the catalogue as having 


beex lent by Mr. Jullian Marshall.—Ep. 
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A (Ed. 6501f), B (6502f), and C (6503f)—each containing three 
studies and three pieces. The first (A) opens with the fresh, 
delicate Rondeau from Bach’s 2nd Partita in o minor, a 
thing of beauty, and therefore a joy for ever; the two other 
studies are by Cramer and Mayer. The attractive pieces are 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Scarlatti. In the Allegro from 
Mozart’s Sonata in @ the structure of the movement is ex- 
plained by words (“ Prin. sub.,” “ Bridge passage,” etc.) over 
the respective sections. In B, Bach is again represented by 
his Sarabande from the above-mentioned Partita. The other 
two studies by Bertini and Mayer are light and pleasing. 
Beethoven’s graceful, melodious Minuet from his Sonata in p, 
Op. 10, No. 3, and Chopin’s elegant Nocturne in ¢ minor, Op. 
37, No. 1, constitute two of the pieces; the third, Walter 
Macfarren’s sparkling “‘ Rondino Scherzando,” is only to be 
had in separate form. In list C, Handel, taking the place of 
Bach, is represented by the light Gigue in p minor from his 
10th Suite; the other studies being by Kalkbrenner and 
Loeschhorn. — The pieces are by Haydn, Mendelssohn (the 
familiar Spring Song), and Chopin. Candidates will have 
some little difficulty, we think, in deciding between these 
three lists, all presenting so many attractions. 

In each of the three lists of the Senior Grade (A, Ed. 6504¢ ; 
B, 6505f i and C, 6506f) is to be found the name of Bach. 
Some foolish persons may think the music of the Leipzig 
cantor dry, and therefore rightly classed under studies. The 
work in them for the rs is of the best, but it is a means 
and not, as in many studies, an end; that finger work once 
mastered, a higher enjoyment is in store for the student, for 
then he begins to appreciate the skill and greatness of the 
music. There is no finer finger practice than the immortal 
“* 48,” but unfortunate is the man who fails to grasp their 
intellectual and emotional contents} List A has one of 
Heller’s delightful Nuits Blanches and Walter Macfarren’s 
Toccata in G minor (not included in the volume) as first and 
third studies. The first piece is the prelude from Raff's 
Suite in B minor, Op. 72—an interesting work, which Pach- 
mann some seasons ago used to play most delightfully. In 
list B, besides the Bach Gigue from the third Suite Anglaise, 
there is Moscheles’ first Etude from his Op. 70, in which, 
though the technical aim be clear, there is music for the mind, 
and a Study in m by Loeschhorn of great charm. Of pieces, 
there are a Beethoven Rondo (from the Sonata in B flat, 
Op. 22), a Chopin Mazurka, and an Elegy from a Suite by 
Bargiel, who, according to Dr. Riemann, whose appreciation 
of composers is so just, displays in his music “ inventive 
power and skilled workmanship.” Bargiel’s pianoforte 
music is somewhat neglected; he was, of course, oversha- 
dowed by his relative Robert Schumann. List C contains 
useful studies by Mayer and Czerny. The first piece is the 
Adagio from Beethoven’s “ Pathetic” Sonata, Op. 13, a 
work which is usually described as hackneyed; to many it 
is undoubtedly so, but to every rising generation it appears 
fresh and lovely. The other two pieces are Haberbier’s 
clever and pleasing “ Prés de la Source,” and Scharwenka’s 
stirring Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 3. As with the Junior 
Grade, so here: the three lists are drawn up with great 
judgment, and, except for some particular piece or study 
which they may fancy, we are at a loss to know how candi- 
dates will make up their minds which volume to select. 

In B—School Examinations—the Elementary volume (Ed. 
6507£) contains the three lists, each consisting of two studies and 
two pieces selected from Pauer, Gurlitt, Czerny, Loeschhorn, 
Bertini, Reinecke, Miiller, and Krug—from men, in fact, who 
have specially studied the wants and ways of the young, 
and with thoroughly satisfactory results. In the Lower 
Division (Ed. 6510f) Bach, Haydn, and Beethoven put in an 
appearance. The absence of any one of these names in list C 
(all three lists, by the way, are in one volume) may, perhaps, 
win for it less favour, yet the lively “ Allegro Burlesco” of 
Kuhlau, and the melodious Mayer “Lento” in & flat will 
prove magnets. The Higher Division contains three attractive 
lists (A, 6513f; B, 6514f; and C, 6515f). Handel and 
Mendelssohn in the second, and Bach and Mozart in the third 





are names which carry weight; . but list A, with its Bach 
Invention, Beethoven’s seldom heard Rondo in a (without 
opus number), a Heller study, and Hummel’s “ La Contem- 
plazione” will, we think, prove a strong and successful rival. 
The music in all the volumes is carefully phrased and fingered, 
and, as in former years, the useful plan is adopted of giving 
the dates of birth and death, when obtainable, of the various 
composers. 





Selections and Movements from the Works of Celebrated Com- 
posers, arranged for the Organ (with pedal obbligato). 
No. 13, Schiller March by MEYERBEER, arranged by 
J. Woprnovuss. London: Augener & Co. 

Wir very few exceptions, great composers all wrote more 
than one march, yet their names are associated with a special 
one, as, for instance, Handel with the “‘ Dead March in Soul,” 
Mendelssohn with the ‘Wedding March.” So has it 
been with Meyerbeer; his “Coronation March” in 
“Le Prophéte”’ has overshadowed his other ventures in the 
same department. The particular march under notice, 
written for the Schiller Centenary Festival of 1859, brilliant 
and effective, has many points of interest. The principal 
theme (z flat) is quiet, oa as regards rhythm, well marked ; 
the second, a flowing melody, is in the usual key of the domi- 
nant. There is a middle bold section in c minor, then a brief 
allusion to the second theme, after which a characteristic 
passage heralds the return of the principal theme, which is 
soon heard in loud, jubilant tones, a moving pedal bass giving 
to it greater animation, and from here to the end it increases 
in brilliancy. The arrangement is excellent. 





Valse Brillante pour Piano, par Auaust Néxox, Op. 68. 
London: Augener & Co. 

As there are many waltzes bearing a similar title to the one 
under notice, which are commonplace, if not downright vulgar, 
the qualitative term “ brilliant” is apt to create suspicion. 
Brilliancy in itself, however, is by no means to be despised, 
provided it be associated with interesting subject matter and 
skilful treatment of the same; but when used to disguise 
poverty of thought, or as a substitute for it, then it is worth- 
less. The present Valse is of refined character, and the 
writing for the instrument (which shows taste and skill) offers 
pleasing and ‘profitable work for the fingers. It is not a 
difficult niece. 





La Gracieuse (Mazurka) for Violin with’Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by Atrrep Morrat. London: Augener & Co. 
WHEN a modern composer is about to produce a sonata or 
symphony—an event, by the way, of rare occurrence—we do 
not anticipate that it will be strongly reminiscent of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, or Brahms; the title “ Mazurka,” 
however, sets us wondering how far Chopin will have been 
imitated. The reason is evident; of symphony writers there 
are many, but of “ Mazurka” writers comparatively a small 
number, and among them Chopin stands pre-eminent ; the 
danger of imitation is therefore all the greater. Mr. Moffat 
has not produced a mere copy; his music is his own, and, 
moreover, it is pleasing, refined, and of quite moderate 

difficulty. 





Bourrée (Op. 24), Meditation (Op. 25), and Humoresque (Op. 
26), three pieces for Violin with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by W.. H. Squire. London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer has won brilliant success by his playing, while 

the megs which he has already published for his instrument 

display both skill and taste. To make a reputation is one 
thing, to maintain it another. In the music before us we 
perceive no signs of decline. The Bourrée is fresh and piquant, 
the Meditation full of smooth, expressive melody, and the 

Humoresque well deserving of its title. ‘“‘ With Pianoforte 

accompaniment” stands sometimes for accompaniment in 

the humblest sense of the term; in the present instances the 
pianist may feel that he is a partner in the performances. 
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SONATE pour le CLAVECIN 
accompagne dun Violon. 


—DSoa—— 


(First movement.) 
BADINAGE. Schobert. 


Allegro scherzando. (4720 —1768.) 
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Réverie for Pianoforte and Violin, by Ropzrt KénicsBErG 
(Op. 16), and Barcarolle for Violin or Violoncello and 
Pianoforte, by Hmrssrrt P. THomas. (Charles Wool- 
house.) 

Tue first is an attractive and refined drawing-room piece ; 

the violin part is easy and grateful to the player. The second 

is a short, smooth chant sans paroles ; the melody is first given 
in a low and afterwards in a high register. 





Three Salon Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte, by ANTon Rusrn- 
STEIN, edited by F. Hermann. (Edition 76384, 7638n, 
and 76380; Is. each.) The same, arranged for Violon- 
cello and Piano, edited by F. Hermann. (Ed. 7743a, 
77438, and 77430.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE Russian composer was ferry | successful in the 

creation of fresh charming melodies, but with all his knowledge 

and skill it may be conceded even by his strongest admirers 
that he did not always set them off to best advantage through 
his mode of development; there was no gradual growth of 
interest ending in one great climax. This naturally applies 
to works of large compass, to his sonatas, symphonies, and 
operas. Like Chopin and other modern composers, his gifts 
were best displayed in short pieces such as those under notice. 
The first, a Moderato con moto in the key of D major, opens 
with a flowing theme assigned to the stringed instrument, while 
later on comes a new one for the pianoforte, equally attractive, 
perhaps more so, which, when afterwards given out by the 
viola, is supported by a florid accompaniment. The calm 
coda at the close is effective. No. 2 is an Allegro con moto in 

A minor, the principal theme of which is very taking. After 

-a middle section in the key of the relative major, the original 

theme returns, but enhanced by a counter-melody given out 

by the pianoforte. The piece ends with a clever thematically 

‘evolved coda. No. 3, an Allegretto, is quaint and character- 

istic. Much use is made of the semiquaver passage which 

forms the accompaniment to bar 5 of the opening melody. 

Of the three pieces it is the most brilliant. The arrangements 

for ’cello are excellent. 


Gewethte Statte fiir eine Singstimme und Pianoforte, Op. 27. 
Von Max Krerscumar. 

‘THE poem, by J. G. Fischer, tells of the rapture of the first kiss 
between two lovers, and the chromatic harmonies and synco- 
pated rhythm in the accompaniment give to the music an 
impassioned character quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
words. The melody for contralto or baritone is expressive, 
-and effectively written for the voice. It is an artistic and 
pleasing song. 








Musical Wotes. 


—~e—_ 
HOME, 


London.—Royal Academy of Music.—The secretary sends 
the following:—The Newman Prize (organ playing) has 
been awarded to Nellie M. Weaser; examiners, Messrs. F. 
Gostelow, Walter W. Hedgcock, and F. A. W. Docker (chair- 
man). The Charles Lucas Prize (for composition) to Edwin 
York Bowen; examiners, Messrs. G. J. Bennett, Granville 
Bantock, and Edward German. The Parepa Rosa Prize 
(singing) to Mildred F. Jones; examiners, Mrs. Rose 
Daffome Betjemann, Mdme. Marie Hooton, and Mrs. Helen 
Trust (in the chair). The Gilbert Betjemann Prize (operatic 
singing) to Edith C. Patching; examiners, Messrs. G. H. 
' Betjemann, Thomas Meux, and C. Lyall (chairman). The 
Joseph Maas Memorial Prize (singing) to Alexander Webster ; 
examiners, Messrs. Thomas Meux and Charles Lyall (chair- 
man).—There will be competitions at the Royal Academy 
of Music at Michaelmas for the following free scholarships : 
The Stainer Exhibition, value £20, to be awarded to the best 
student (of either sex) in organ playing admitted at the 








entrance examination on September 25th; the Sir Michael 
Costa Scholarship for composition, entitling the successful 
candidate to three years’ musical education; the Erard 
Centenary Harp Scholarship, giving three 
the Henry Smart Scholarship for organ playing and com- 

ition, tenable for three years; the John Thomas Welsh 

holarship for harp; also the Ada Lewis Scholarhips for 
composition, singing, h: and orchestral instruments, and 
the Maud Mary Gooch Se olarship for organ, all of them, like 
the above, tenable for three years. 

Liverpool.—The Sunday concerts at New Brighton Tower, 
under the direction of Mr. A. E. Rodewald, continue to attract 
lange and enthusiastic audiences, At the concert of July 
20th Mr. Francis Braun sang Hans Sachs’ monologue “ Was 
duftet doch der Flieder ” and Schumann’s “ Two Grenadiers ” 
with admirable voice and feeling. He seems to be more 
successful when singing with the orchestra than when he is 
accompanied only by the piano. The symphony was Beethoven 
No. 5; and the remaining items were the “ Tannhiuser ” over- 
ture (always one of Mr. Rodewald’s most successful readings), 
and the Schumann piano concerto, the playing of which, by 
Miss Margie Bennett, suffered somewhat from an imperfect 
piano.—The concert of July 27th was devoted entirely to 
British music, the names of Elgar, Stanford, Parry, Cowen, 
Charles Wood, J. C. Bridge, ivan, Somervell, and Mac- 
kenzie all appearing in the p e. The most im ive 
item was Dr. Cowen’s fine “ Feasesy of Life and Love” ; 
while Dr. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” March in D 
restored the spirits of any who may have suffered under one 
or two of the other items. Mr. Plunket Greene was the 
vocalist, and it is pleasing to be able to say that he is singing 
more like his old self again.—A Wagner programme filled the 
bill on _— 3rd—the “ Meistersinger” overture, the 
Siegfried Idyll, the prelude and closing scene from “ Tristan,” 
Siegfried’s “* Rheinfahrt,” and the “Ride of the V: ies.” 
Mr. Webster Millar, a young tenor who studied at the Manches- 
ter College of Music, made an excellent impression by his 


singing of the Prize Song from the “ ae inger”’ and 
Siegmund’s Spring So m the “ Valkyrie.” He has a 
fine voice, and, what is better still, the artistic temperament. 
—On the 10th Mr. Granville Bantock conducted the concert, 
which included his own new symphonic poem “ Dante ”’— 
a fine work—indeed, the best Mr. Bantock has yet done in 
this form. Miss Napier Easton made her début in Mr. Ban- 
tock’s “ Songs of India,” the peculiar psychology of which she 
rendered admirably. She was somewhat nervous, which no 
doubt affected her voice a little, but she has feeling and 
intelligence. Mr. Bantock further gave exceedingly fine 
renderings of the Venusberg music, the Capriccio Italien of 
Tschaikowsky, the Coronation March of Mr. Percy Pitt, and 
Dr. Elgar’s String Serenade. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—A highly interesting “ Bayreuth Paper” is pub- 
lished in Die Musik in memory of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the premiére of “ Parsifal.” It contains inter alia 
a hitherto unknown “ Albumblatt” (No. 4), consisting of 
thirty-two bars for pianoforte by Wagner, composed prob- 
ably in 1857, and humorously inscribed by the composer as 
follows: “ Ziirich-Vielliebchen Waltz, Polka, or something 
of the sort—dedicated to the well born and bred Marie (Wesen- 
donck) of Diisseldorf, by Saxony’s best dancer, called Richard 
the dance-music composer, who would have taken better 
paper, if he had had some to hand,” and he requests “ his 
patroness to follow the example of Providence, which notori- 
ously looks at the waltz and not at the paper.” He further 
begs that anything found too difficult may be left out, and 
that any mistakes in counterpoint may be kindly excysed.— 
At No. 32, Taubenstrasse, Heinrich Heine’s quondam domi- 
cile, a memorial tablet by Hugo Beerwald, of Schwerin, will 
be affixed, the large sized relief representing the great poet 
and musical critic youthful and beardless as he was in 1823, 
when he inhabited that house. Underneath there is a 


years’ free tuition ; 
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Wagner monument are so far advanced that the 

tion is likely to take place on October Ist, 1903. 
The model of the statue by Eberlein is nearly finished. 

Bayreuth.—The Richard Wagner Society has still twenty 

branches and forty-eight agencies, with a total of 1,646 
members. One-half of its income is devoted to the purchase of 
festival tickets. Moreover, a special “ Parsifal Union” has 
just been founded to ensure a more general and thorough 
knowledge of Wagner’s last dramatic work, which will 
available for all stages in 1913. 

Carlsruhe.—The Grand Ducal Conservatorium during last 
term was attended by 755 students. 

Chemnitz.—“‘ Mouth of Truth,” operetta by Heinrich 
Platzdecker, has met with a most favourable reception. 

_ Cologne.—The Residenz Theatre has produced, with much 
success, an operetta, “‘ The Lady from Trouville,” by Gustav 
Wanda. 

Donaueschingen.—A monument has been unveiled to the 
composer J. W. Kalliwoda, who was capellmeister here from 
1823-1853. 

Dresden.—Trenkler’s orchestral ‘“‘ Novelty Concert” pro- 
duced, inter alia, a serenade by E. Caudella, and an elegy, 
““A Wreath of Evergreen in Memory of King Albert,” by 
O. Osterreich. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—F. Nicolas Manskopf has added a 
special English department—probably the first in Germany— 
to his musico-historic museum, numbering already 15,000 
portraits, letters, etc., etc.—Gustav V. Kogel is to be suc- 
ceeded by Siegmund von Hausegger, late conductor of the 
Munich Kaim Orchestra, as musical director of the Museum 
concerts.—At the Hoch Conservatorium, under the direction 
of Bernhard Scholz, 422 pupils received instruction last term. 

Gotha.—The “Orchestral Union” produced, under 
Giese’s direction, a tuneful new serenade, “‘ Under the Win- 
dow,” for strings, by H. Menzel. 

Hanover.—in 1901 149 operatic performances were given. 

Leipzig.—A bust of Richard Wagner has been placed 
here on the new house which occupies the site of the 
one in which he was born.—A Concertstiick for Pianoforte, 
violin, and orchestra, which has been published here without 
the composer’s name, is attributed to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
brother of the Emperor William If. It recalls the witty 
mot of Brahms, “‘ One must never speak with disrespect of 
@ piece of music by a prince, for one never knows who the 
composer is.”’ 

Mannheim.—The conservatorium, which opened in October, 
1900, with 75 pupils, counts now over 300, under the direction 
of Wilhelm Bopp. 

Munich.—Wagner’s early opera, “‘Das Liebesverbot ” 
(“ Measure for Measure’), is to be produced at the Royal 

The autograph score, which the composer had given 
to his patron, King Louis II., has been taken out of its glass 
case at the local museum, where it had been placed by the 

Prince Regent, for the purpose of being copied for the forth- 
coming representations. 

— —The number of operas given in 1901 reached 
Vienna.—The famous Wagner singer, Amalie Materna, 
having unfortunately lost her fortune, has settled here as 
vocal teacher.—The committee of the great Philharmonic 
Society invites composers who intend to hand in novelties 
for performance to do so (score and orchestral parts) on or 
before September 15th. Address: Emil Berté & Co., Vienna, 
Kolowratring 10.—The municipality of the suburb Hernals 
has voted the gift of a plot of ground for the construction of 
a Popular opera house. 

Salzburg.—At the Mozart Festival, which was organized 
at the initiative of the famous Berlin prima-donna, Frau 
Lehmann-Kalisch, a particularly deep impression was pro- 
duced by the great Requiem, which was given, under the 
direction of Capellmeister Hummel, in the same fine church in 
which Mozart himself had functioned as conductor and after- 


— inscription.—The works for the erection of the 
ichard 
ina’ 





wards as organist, facing the clerical palace where he had to 
endure numerous indignities. 

Graz.—The sixth grand festival of the German Vocak 
Union came off here with extraordinary éclat, no fewer than 
18,000 vocalists taking in the performances. 

Brinn is to have a Czechian theatre, for which the com- 
mittee of the Czechian Theatre at Prague has offered a con- 
tribution of 10,000 florins. 

Carlsbad.—In connection with the 100th anniversary of 

the birth of Joseph Labitzky, the famous composer of dance 
music and conductor, who raised the performances of his 
band to European celebrity, a tablet is to be affixed to his. 
house, “To the Emperor of Russia.” A Mass from his pen 
and a selection from his ¢ ing valses are also to be given. 
Born in 1802 at Schénfeld, he retired in 1868, after forty-eight 
years’ active musical life, from the conductorship of hi 
orchestra, and died in 1881, surviving by almost half a cen- 
tury his two great rivals—Josef Lanner, who died aged 42, 
and Johann Strauss, who was 45. His second son August has. 
held with distinction his father’s position for over twenty-five 
years. 
Ischl._-Two new divertissements were produced at the- 
Town: Theatre, “The Days of the Grand Reviews,” and 
“°Twixt Two Fires.” The composer, Joseph Bayer, con- 
ducted in person, and the success was complete, The Em- 
peror Francis Joseph was present. 

Marienbad.—A memorial tablet in honour of Chopin was. 
unveiled at the house, ‘‘ White Swan,” in the Kaiserstrasse, 
where the famous Polish pianist-composer stayed in 1836. 
It is the gift of some Polish visitors to this favourite Bohemian 
watering-place. The inscription is in Polish and French. A 
priest blessed the tablet. Herr Jonas, of Lemberg, delivered 
a speech in Polish, and a Chopin polonaise concluded the- 
proceedings. 

Reidenau.—The Berlin conductor, Josef Sucher, and the 
famous vocalist, Rosa Sucher, celebrated their silver wedding 
here. Both artists were members of the Leipzig Town 
Theatre in 1877; thence they went to Hamburg, and in 1888. 
to the Royal Opera, Berlin. 

Paris.—Ferd. Hérold, the grandson of the author of 
‘“‘Zampa,” has handed to the National Library a complete- 
collection of all the manuscripts (operas, ballets, symphonies, 
cantatas, quartets, etc.), both published and unpublished, left 
by the famous composer. The posthumous works are few,. 
most of them having been published during the last fifteen 
years by his sister, Mme. Clamageran, with the assistance of’ 
Charles René. Strange to say, Hérold has as yet no monu- 
ment in Paris, where his opera, “ Le Pré aux Clercs,” has. 
been given about 1,500 times.—The Society of Musical Com- 
posers offers for 1902 the following prizes for French com- 
posers only: For a sonata for pianoforte and ’cello, 500 
francs; for a symphonic work for pianoforte and orchestra, 
500 francs ; for a male chorus, a capella, of moderate difficulty, 
300 francs; and for a small orchestral suite of four or five 
numbers of moderate difficulty, 300 francs. Address: 69, 
Rue des Batignolles.—Alexandre Guilmant has performed no. 
fewer than 109 pieces by composers of all countries at his. 
organ recitals at the Trocadéro during this year. 

Lourdes.—The musical society “ La Tolosa” has given the 
first performance of “ Notre-Dame de Lourdes,” sacred 
legend in four parts for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Lucien 
Comire. 

Milan.—A recently-formed “Italian Association of Lovers of 
Music” has already obtained the membership of a large number. 
of celebrated musicians and musical litterati of many Italian 
cities, including the names of Sgambati, Umberto Giordani, 
Gius, Martucci, Puccini, Mancinelli, Mascheroni, Franchetti, 
Toscanini, Bossi, Buonamici, Vigna, etc. 

Cremona.—At the Palazzo del Popolo a memorial tablet 








has been unveiled in honour of Alessio Olivieri, composer of 
the Garibaldi hymn. 

Palermo.—The prize of 1,000 francs offered by the Con- 
servatoire for an oratorio has been adjudged to the young 
composer Salvator Messina Averna for his ‘‘ Judith.” 
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Teramo.—A one-act opera, ‘“‘ The Daughter of Jephta,” 
by Giuseppe Righetti, has been produced. 
Caltanisetta.—A comic opera, “‘ Doctor Coté,” by Eolo 


Clirb (Ciro Bello), has met with complete success. 

Ra —A memorial tablet has been affixed to the 
house where Joseph Greith, the composer of the Swiss na- 
tional Riitli-song, was born in 1799. 


OBITUARY. 


Jan von DroGEnBROECK (Jan Fergut), Flemish poet and 
com .—Prorrssor ADALBERT VictoR Swosopa, formerly 
editor of the Stuttgart Newe Musik Zeitung; aged 57.— 
Kart Barcuesr, Court capellmeister of Detmold, excellent 
violinist, and teacher at the Hamburg Conservatorium ; born 
1831 at Biickeburg.—Aveust KiucHarpT, composer of 
numerous important works, operas, oratorios, orchestral, 
chamber, and vocal works, since 1882 Court capellmeister at 
Dessau; born 1847 at Kéthen.—Mutx. Jostpninz Martin, 
formerly pianist of renown at Paris and in the French pro- 
vinces, and composer of some light pianoforte music; aged 
80.—J. RuBINSTELN, pianist, son of the famous Anton ; aged 
37.—Rupot¥ Bist, Vienna Court capellmeister, organist, 
and composer, chiefly of sacred music, of merit; aged 70. 
—ConstTantin BENDER, renowned musical bandmaster at 
Brussels and musical inspector of the Belgian army ; born at 
Saint Nicolas in 1826.—Frrpivanp Srrakoson, one of the 
most celebrated operatic impresari of his time.—CarL van 
Bruyox, author of “Technische und esthetsiche Analysen 
des Wohltemperirten Claviers,” at Waidhofen an der Ibbs ; 
aged 74.—Vixror Curist, distinguished violinist; drowned 
in Karer Lake.—C. L. Warner, esteemed organist, pupil of 
Guilmant ; died at Freiburg, i. B.—Lzorotp Eps, capell- 
meister of St. Augustin, Vienna; aged 80.—Ernst Wiz. 

CH, music publisher at Leipzig, and editor of the 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt ;, aged nearly 62. 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 
“Lz Crépusoutz pxEs Dievx,” the fourth of the “Guides analy- 
tiques de l’Anneau du Nibelung ” (Editions de la Revue d’Art 
Dramatique, Librairie Moliére, Paris), contains an analysis 
of the poem by M. Ch. A. Bertrand, and one of the score, 
with musical examples, by M. J.G. Prod’homme. This forms a 
clearly written guide to the elaborate work. The authors do 
not profess to give an exhaustive study of the poem and the 
music, but enough to help the public to follow the one, and 
to recognize the themes on which the latter is based. Con- 
sidering the number of those themes, it would, perhaps, have 
been wise to print the ae a which run through the 
whole work, in larger type those—as, for instance, the 
“Murder” motif—confined especially or even entirely to 
particular scenes. A slight error in the ‘“‘ Notice Historique ” 
might be corrected in a future edition. The first performance 
of “ Die Gétterdammerung ” at Bayreuth was not on the 18th, 
but on the 17th, of August, 1876. saliemend gpg at judas = sei 





“ Parysatis,” by Madame Dieulafoy, recently produced at 
Béziers with success, is a dramatization of the story of Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes and their mother, which has already been 
presented in the form of an historical novel by Madame 
Dieulafoy. The incidental music, consisting of a ballet, 
choruses, soli, and symphonic music, was from the able 
pen of M. Saint-Saéns. 


A medallion has been placed over the inside of the door 
of No. 28, Neumarkt, Leipzig, the house of the well-known 
Klemm firm, with the following inscription: ‘In diesem 
Haus erblickte das Licht der Welt Clara Schumann geb. 
Wieck xim., 1x. mpccoxrx.” fa 





At the Promenade Concerts which commenced at Queen’s 
Hall, under the aroo8 aE of Mr. Robert Newman, on 


Saturday, August 23rd, all the symphonies of Beethoven, 








Schubert, Brahms, and Tschaikowsky are to be produced in 
chronological order—a scheme as interesting as it is instruc- 
tive, and one which shows how public taste has improved. 
A quarter of a century ago even the announcement of the 
nine Beethoven symphonies would have been considered too 
bold a venture. 


Herr Nicholas Manskopf has organized a special Coronation 
Exhibition at his well-known Musical Museum at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. It is not so very many years ago that musio by 
British composers was all but ignored on the Continent. A 
marked change has, however, come about, of which this 

icular exhibition is a notable sign. Nearly all — 
ritish composers are represented by signed photographs an 
manuscripts, also leading vocalists and instrumentalists. An 
interesting feature connected, though not musically, with the 
recent Coronation is a collection of portraits of the children 
of Queen Victoria, arrayed in fancy dress costumes, with their 
names in the handwriting of the late Prince Consort. 








A golden wedding is an event given to few to celebrate ; 
among them are Professor Ernst Pauer and his wife. The 
Professor led a long and active life in London, retiring in 1896 
to his delightful villa at Jugenheim, near Darmstadt. For 
the services which he rendered in various ways to the cause 
of music a testimonial was thenjto be offered to him, but at 
his express wish the fund was devoted to an exhibition at the 
Royal College of Music. On this auspicious day he will, of 
course, receive letters of congratulation sent by friends and 
pupils from all parts of the world. 





the 


Mr. David Clegg, the well-known organist, will 
tober 


-~ Willis organ at Owens College, Manchester, on 
nd. 


A tuneful and spirited Coronation March, by Harry 
Hiscocks, organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, published by 
Messrs. A. Eady & Co., Auckland, has been forwarded to us. 
It has been dedicated by special permission to his Excellency 
the Earl of Ranfurly, B.CM.G., Governor of New Zealand. 
The composer is only nineteen years of age. 











Leipzig. 


P. Tschaikowsky’s Opera, 
EUGEN ONEGIN. 
The only edition which may be sold in England. _ 
To be had through all principal Music-sellers in the following arrange- 
ments, viz. :-— 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts. (By arrangement with 
the Publisher.) 
Vocal Score, with German and Russian Words. 
a with Italian and Russian Words. 
Libretto. (German-Italian Words.) 
Piano Score in 8vo. 
” ” 4to. e “ 
Separate Pieces, Transcriptions, Selections—numbering 
more than 100. 
Complete Tschaikowsky Catalogue, also complete Catalogue of Jiir- 
a 5 Publications, sent post free on application to the Publisher or any 
ndon Music-seller. 
OR SALE, a Teacher’s Technicon; almost 
new ; cost, with case, £4 7s. 6d.; would sell for 3 guineas. 
—Address, ‘‘ K,” 2, Keynsham Bank, Cheltenham. 


TEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 
By AUGUST NOLCK. 
GONDOLIERA. Op. 58. 3/- 
“« Two pretty trifles, ‘Gondoliera ' and ‘Gavotte Amoureuse,’ by August 


Ndlck, bespeak sterling musicianship, and the composer shows a disposition 
to please, as well as to instruct.""—Musical Opinion, July, 1902. 


VALSE NOBILE. Op. 66. 3/- 
“Ts fresh and graceful.” —Musical News, July 5, 1902. 
London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1903. 


In Eleven One Shilling Volumes. 
English Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891-1902. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS MAY BE CONSULTED :— 

For EXAMINATION IN THE THEORY OF MUSIC— 

Prof. aie ** Introduction to the Stormastn, of Music,’’ Augener’s Edition No. g180a, bound, net 1/-. 

Prof. PETERSON’S ‘‘CATECHISM OF MUSI C,”’ Augener’s Edition No. 10103, bound, net a/-. 

Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S ‘* HARMONY, its Theory and Practice,’’ Augener’s Edition No. 9182, bound, net 5/-. 

Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S *“ COUNTERPOINT, Strict and Free,” Augener’s Edition No. 9183, bound, net ‘J. " 
For PIANOFORTE SCALES, etc.—‘‘ Com XERCISE Scales, Chords and Arpeggios,’’ Augener’s Edition No. 9921, net 2/-. 
For PREPARATORY PIANOFORTE EX ES— 


8 


Love SCHMITT, ‘‘ Preparatory Exercises,” Angener’ 8 Bdition No. 6388, net n'9e. 























~ A-LOCAL ‘CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. — B-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE. ELEMENTARY. 
LIST A. Augener’s Edition No. 6507f, net 1s. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6501f, net 1s. LIST A 
Studies :—Bach, Rondeau i in c minor, from Partita, No. 2. Studies:—Pauer, inc. No, 1 of co four Studies. (Augener 8326. 
Cramer, i in D minor, No. 14. Gurlitt, inc. Op. 141, No. nt 
Mayer, inc. Op. 168, No. 4. Pieces : — Loeschhorn, Sonatina in G, (First gamete Op. 125, No. 2. 
Pieces : — Sewers, Sonata inG. (First Movement.) (Peters 486, No. 14.) Reinecke, Loure in - wes 228, N 
Mendelssohn, Andante and Allegro in a minor, Op. 16, No. t. 
Scarlatti, Sonata in p minor. Studies: tfewer, in D. 9 ‘No. A 
Loeschhorn, i we P. 65, No, 16. 
LIST B. Pieces : — Miller, No. 3, in G, of ‘‘ Leichte Stiicke.” 
Augener’s Edition No. 6502f, net 1s. Krug, ‘‘ Puppenwiegenliedchen,” Op. 55, No. 1. 
Studies :—Bach, Sarabande in c minor, tg Partita, No. 2. LIST C, 
Bertini, inc. Op. 134, No. 18 Studies :—Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 65, No. 8. 
Mayer, in k flat. Op. 168, No. rz. Bertini, in G minor. . 137, No. 15. (Study ote ) 
Pieces ; — Beethoven, Minuet in p from Sonata. Op. 10, No. 3. (Augener 60804) 
hopin, Nocturne in G minor. Op. 37, No. 1. Pieces : — Gurlitt, No. 3, in F, of “Kleine Blumen,” Op. 205. 
*Walter Macfarren, Rondino Scherzando. Pauer, Waltz in c. (No. 13 of Short Original Fives) 
ot included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. LOWER DIVISION, 
Augener’s Edition No, 6510f, net is. 
LIST C. LIST 
Augener’s Edition No. 6503f, net 1s. é as 


Studies :—Handel, Gigue in p minor, from Suite, No, 10, Studies Bi a ey inte a ry £m apd 
Kalkbrenner, i mc sr ma - 20, No. 4. Pieces ; — Haydn, Presto i from Sonata in re (Peters 7134, No, 10. 
SSenDOrn, INC. Vp. % 0. 18 Reinecke, Lin er inc + 245) No. x. 
Pieces : — He awe ag in a - ( . Movement. ) (Peters 7134, No. 3.) LIs 
endelssohn, “Lied ohne Worte,” in a. Op. 62, No. 6. abi 
Chopin. Mazurka in G minor, Op. 24, No. 1. ‘ Studies :—Czerny, in a flat. Me: 636, No ™ 











Seaieovens, "Coch dk Misealinss Geen Greens; Op.-eas 38 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Lempo saoh FAR rom Sonata, Op. 4 0, 2. 
Saree oun. Gurlitt, ‘‘ Valse noble,” 7 oP a 113, "No ; * 
Augener’s Edition No. 6504f, net 1s. | Studies:—Duvernoy, in c. ’ 3 No 11. 
Studies :—Heller, No. 16 of ‘‘ Nuits Blanches,” Op. 82. | Loeschhorn, in 8 minor. Op. 192, No. 38. 
Bach, Prelude (only) in F minor, from, Book II. of Pieces : — Kuhlau, Allegro Burlesco, from Semmeato 2 Aminor. Op. 88, No. 3. 
‘* Well-tempered Clavier.” Mayer, Lento in & flat. Op. 340, No. 12. 
Pieces : — Raff, Prelude in £ minor, from Suite, Op. 72. 
Chopin, Nocturne in s. Op. 32, No. r. HIGHER DIVISION. 
Mendelssohn, “Lied ohne Worte,” in A minor. Op. 38, No. s. LIST A. 
*Walter Macfarren, Toccata i: in G minor. Augener’s Edition No. 6513f, net 1s. 
* Not included in this volume and to be had in Studies :—Bach, Invention in Two Parts, No. 6 in E. 
separate form only. Heller, i inc minor. Op. 46, No. 5. 





Pieces : — Hummel, La Contemplazione. 
Beethoven, Rondo in a. 





LIST B. 
Augener’s Edition No, 6505f, net 1s. 











sci LIST B. 
Studée : fe hr "Op. 70, No, — Anglaise, No. 3. Augener’s Edition No. 6514f, net 1s. 
Loeschhorn, in , Studies :—Handel, Courante in B flat; from Suite 13. 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Rondo (racy irs from om Bingen ti in B flat, Op. 22. ramer, in A minor, No. 46. 
Bargiel, Elegy i in & flat, from Suite, Op. 31. Pieces : — Mendelssohn, Vivace i in F, Op. f 
Chopin, Mazurka in p flat. Op. 30, No, 3. Reinecke, “* Bridal con ’ No, 10 Te oN ichenlieder," Op. 88. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6506f, net 1s. Augener’s Edition No. 6515f, net 1s. 
Studies :—Bach, Allemande in A minor, from Suite Anglaise, No. 2. Studies :—Bach, Fugue in Two Parts, in c poe (Peters 200, No. 3.) 
Mayer, in F. Op. 168, No. 12. Loeschhorn, in c. Op. 194 
Czerny, in. Op. 834, No. 2s. Pieces : — ~ Mozart, Sonata in D. (First Movement.) (Peters 486, Te. 39, .) 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Adagio fr rom Sonata in c minor, a 13. M.V. White,“ Homesick,” No. 11 from “Pictures from Abri 
Haberbier, Prés de la Source,” Op. 59, No. * Not included in this volume and to be had in 
Scharwenka, No. 3 in D, of Polish Dances, Op. 3 separate form only. 





London : : AUGENER & C0., 199, Regent St., W. ; 22, Newgate St., E. C.; ; and 6, New Burlington St, W. 
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MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ‘ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


FOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1903. 


Published or Stocked by AUGENER & CO. 





ORGAN. 

Scales :—SCALES, comarising, of the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. "HL Turpin. Augener’s 
Edition No, 5830 ise Ges oa net 


Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
Pieces :—Bacu. Canzona in p minor. Peters’ pp Vol, IV., 
No. 10; Edition No. 243 ... wa. Ret 
Or Edited by W. T. Best, Augener’s Edition, No. 9851 net 
Satomé. Dix piécespourOrgue. Vol. 1I,(No.2inG) net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 


Studies :—Bacu. Organ Works. Peters’ Edition, - Ves ~_ 13, 
16, and 27; Edition on 244 whe net 
Or Edited by W. T. Bes 
No. ar in Vol. ae “Augener s Edition, No. 4 net 
» 20in , XV ~~ oo 8184 net 
ob: MEU ae xt ” we ave net 
Pieces:—Husse. Air with Variations in a major. Augener’ s 
Edition, No. 5837 oo wa 


ScHUMANN. 


Fugue on the name of Bac, No. 5, in 
F major. ps 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6430 .. net 

School Examinations: Higher Division. 

Pieces:—Gavre. Three oe for the a No. 2 in c major. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8704 ad net 


MENDELSSOHN. Prelude and Fugue inc major (E. Prout). 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9541 on oo. = et 


VIOLIN. 
Scales :—COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL for the Violin, 
Hans Wessely. Augener’s Edition, No. 5686 net 
Or SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violin, 
arranged with a special view to the requirements of 
candidates at the various Local Examinations, compiled 
by A. Lausacn. Augener’s Edition, No. 5672 net 


Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
Studies :—J. Dont. 20 fortschreitende hereaar aang Op. 384, Heft 2 
(Nos. 13, 14, and 17 


Piece:—Berstuoven. Rondo in G major, ae Violin ond "Plano. 
Peters’ Edition, No. 136 net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
Pieces :—Tscuaixowsky. Canzonetta from Op. 35- 
Jules Conus 


Rarr. Tarantelle from s Six Mereenn. de “Salon.” 
Augener's Edition, No. 7549 net 


Mozart. Sonata in c major ; Adagio ‘and “Allegro 
(No. 11). Peters’ Edition, No. 14 oes net 


Or, in Augener’s Edition, No. 73244 .. eco ©=set 
School Examinations: Elementary. 
Piece :—M. Hauptmann. Sonatina No. 2, in G major (the whole), 
from 3 Sonatinas. Augener’s Edition, No. 7384 _ net 
School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Pieces:—F.Davip. ‘“ Bunte Reihe,” Book I, : 
No. 1 Scherzo, in c major. (Morceaux favoris, No. 2) 
No, 2 Souvenir (Remembrance), in c minor 


Edited by 


lw 





VIOLONCELLO. 

Scales :—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violon- 
cello. Comprising Major and Minor Scales in all 
keys, Chromatic Scales and ios, etc. Compiled 
by Henry Bast. Augener’s Edition No. 7768 inet 

Local Centre: Junior Grade. 

Studies :—Piatti. Méthode de Violoncelle, Book Il. (Page 65, 

Allegro moderato, and page 68, Allegro) Augener's 
Edition, No. 777846 ... net 
Dorzaver. Nos. 7 and 8, from ‘ *40 “Etudes.” Augener’s 
Edition, No. 7771... ‘ net 

Pieces :—G. Cervetto. First and second movements ‘from Sonata 

net 


. - 


No. 2. Augener’s Edition, No. 5504 
Davivorr. ‘ Romance sans paroles.” « 
Porrgr. ‘‘ Herbstblume.” ‘a 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
Studies :—Dorzaver. Nos. 17 and 23,from “ Etiiden fir Violoncello,” 
Book I. Edition No. 25314 net 


J. Werner. No. 32a, from 40 ‘orm Op. 46, Book II. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 77644 * oe 
Piece;—Piatti. “ Entreaty” (“ Bitte’’) 


School Examinations: Elementary. 
Studies :—ScCHROEDER. Nos. 4, 5, 6, gand 10, from “ Die ersten 
Violoncello- -Uebungen,” Op. 31. Edition No. 1994 net 
Pieces :—GouTERMANN. ‘‘ Contentment,” No. 5, from Op. 118 
or Op. 118, complete, Augener’s Edition, No. 7690 net 
FirzENHaGEN. Valse, from “ Trois — Morceaux,” 
p22 ... ee 
or Op. 22, complete, “Angus Edi itlen, ‘No. s00 net 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 


Studies :—GrUTzMacuer. Daily Exercises, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 16, and Bla : 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7773 


Dorzaugr. Nos. 2 and 4, from “ Ettiden fir Violoncello," 
Book I., Edition No. 25314 ae oo on 


Pieces :—C. Sizpentorr. Nos. 9 and 10, from Book 5 5, Op. 14 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Studies :—Dotzaver. Nos, 3 and 6, from “*4o merging Augener’s 


ition, No. 777t ... net 
Piece :—C. Siepentoprr, No. 4, from Book 2, Op. a4. oe 
SINGING. 
Local Centre. SopRANo. 


Exercises :—Concone’s 25 Lessons (Nos. 6 in F major, 12 in c minor, 
14 in D flat major). Edited by Mme. M. 1 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6787 os o- «net 

Piece :—Hanvet. Recit.: ‘‘No more in Sion,” ond “Ale: oy “ Wise 
men flatt’ring,” from a wes a Handel’s 
Songs, No. 39... net 

MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Exercises :—Concone’s 50 Lessons (Nos. 7 in F major, 13 in G =n 


16 in. D major). Edited by Mme. M. Marchesi, 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8822 


‘ net 
Piece :—Hanvet, Recit,: ‘* Blest be the Lord,” and Air: “What 
though I trace each herb and flower, ” from “ Solomon.” 
Handel’s Songs, No. 40 oe a ae . oe 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
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Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music, 1903 (continued). 


Singing (continued) :— 
CONTRALTO. 
Exercises :—Concone's 40 Lessons for Contr’ alto. (Nos.6in F major, s. d. 
in D minor, 8 in B flat major. a Edited by Mme. M. 
Morchesl, Augener’s Edition, No. 6790 . net 1 — 
Piece :—Hanvev. Aria, “ Cangid d’aspetto”” (M Soul awakens), 
from ‘‘ Admeto.” Handel’s Songs, 12 ow. net ri — 
TENOR. 
Piece :—HANDEL. | Recit. : “My Arms! Against this Qusine will I 
0,” and Air: “Sound an Alarm!” from * Judas 
accabzeus,” Handel’s Songs, No, 36 .. eo. met r— 
BARITONE. 
Piece :—HanpeL. Recit.: ‘‘1 feel the Deity within,” and Air: 


rm, arm, ye brave,” from ‘‘ Judas Maccabzus.’ 
Handel’s Songs, No. 8 (also Bass Songs, No. 64) net 
BASS. 
Exercises :—CONCONE'S 40 Lessons for Bass or Baritone (Nos. 9 in F 
major, 20 in C major, 23 in EB flat major). Edited by 
Mme. M. Marchesi, Augener s Bdisien, No, 6791 net 1 — 


Pieces:—Hanvet. Recit.: ‘‘ My cup is full,” and Air: ‘Shall I 
in Mamre’s fertile ee from “ Joshua.” Handel’s 

Songs, No. 37 (also Bass Songs, No. 73)... -. met r— 
MENDELSSOHN. Aria, “ Consume them all,” from * St. 

Paul.” Bass Songs, No. 71 mi o. met r-~- 


BEETHOVEN. Song, ‘‘ Hat man nicht anh Gold ! 1” (With- 
out Gold), from \« Fidelio.” Bass Songs, No.26 net 1x 6 


School Examinations: Elementary. 
Soprano. 
Piece :—MENDELSSOHN. Song, “Ich hdr’ ein Voglein locken” 
(I hear a bird), in B flat. Germania, No. 753... net 
MeEzzo-Soprano. 


Exercises :—Litrcen. ‘‘Kehlfertigkeit,” for Mezzo-Soprano, Vol. 
7 


Nos. 10, in F major, 17, in Cc a ste Peters’ 
Edition, No. 13588... ra a cco} OME 88 
ConrTRALTO, 


Exercises: :—Concone’ S 40 Lessons for Contr’alto. (Nos. 2, in & flat 
— 3, in a flat major.) Edited by Mme. M. 


Marchesi. . Augener’s Edition, No.6790 ... met r — 
TENOR. 
Piece :—MENDELSSOHN, Song, ‘‘ An die Entfernte” = 'o the distant 
one). Germania, No. 637 Son, a we ae a? 


BARITONE AND Bass. 


Exercises :—Concone's 4o Lessons for Baritone or Bass, (Nos. 6 
in F major, 12 inc a) Edited by Mme. M. 
Marchesi. Augener’s Edition, No. 6791 -. Met r= 
Piece:—Scuumann. Song, ‘‘ Row gently here.” Germania, No. 
747 m ose oes woe eos eee oo. met —6 
School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Soprano. 
Piece :—Mozart. Song, “The Violet” om Velde in F, 
André’s Edition... o 2-- 
Or Germania Series, No. T95 wie ot. xe 
Mezzo-Soprano. 
Puce:—W. Taupert. Song, ‘Good ie ap =f — sind. 
Germania, No. 751 I- 
Tenor. 
Piece :—Hanver. Air, “Let me wander not unseen,” from 
** L’Allegro.” Handel's Songs, No. 38 ow. met r— 
BARITONE, 
Piece :—W. Taupert. Song, ‘‘In der Fremde” (In distant lands), 
in F minor. Germania, No. 754... re o net r— 
Bass. 
Piece :—RusBinsten. Song, icc Asra," in p minor. Germania, 
No: 752 oe ¥ wo net r— 








IECKS, FREDERICK. A eguyeon ieceenney 
of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an d n to the 
tlements of Music. 
Crown 8vo. Edition No. 9180. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
(ntroduction to the Elements of Music, separately. 
Edition No. 9180a. Bound, net, 1s. 








N EW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 
part Five pe the Regains f Copeitanin te the various 


PI saad ng 
Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and oom scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic ‘cadences in all keys, compiled by 


A. LauBacn. ie: 
Continental Flogertig: Ge. 


The same in Augener’s Edition :— 
ntinental Fingering, No. 9921 ; net, as. 
English Fingering, 0. 9922 ; net, as. 
COMPLETE ARPEGGI separately. 
English Fingering, 4s. 
Continental wen Ay 4s. 
TECHNICAL STUDIES, by L. PLAIDY. 
Continental Fingeri ng. (Edition No. 8336); net, 2s, 
English Fingering (Edition No. 8337) ; net, 2s. 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the requirements of candidates at the variows Local Exemiaa Examinations 
compiled by A. Lausacn. 
Edition No. 5672; net 1s. 
Comprehensive Scale Manuai for the Violin, 
by HANS WESSELY. 
Edition No. Ripert net, 2s. 

“*Mr. Hans Wessely has ve Scale Manual’ for 
violin players. The scales, all fin mek are given in ati notes, in thirds, 
sixths, octaves, and tenths, and li ewise in chromatic and harmonic form. 
In the constant practice of scales lies the foundation of all good playing, and 
the Manual in question will render every assistance to the student, instrac- 
tions being fully and clearly set forth.” — The Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1899. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS through all major and 
minor keys, systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered 





by E. Kreuz :— 

Book I. . Through 1 octave. 5664a... net 1/4 
Book II. Through 2 octaves. 56645 net 1/4 
Book III. Through 3 octaves. 5664¢ ow net 1/4 


VIOLA. 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by FE. E. Krevz. 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76585 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Com 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, xs. 


“*A manual on Scale and Arpeggio for — "Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, com; one octave 

voy two, and then three, makes matters for the stu ent ; another 
g Sakae is that all the scales begin and on the keynote.” —The 


Major 
ios, etc. 


an,, 1898. 
ORGAN. 
Yo Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales wi 1 Capel Scale 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also age Py ye Scales 
in cont motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 


Pedals. Compiled by E. 
Edition No, 5830; net, rs. 


. Turpin. 





The Best and Cheapest Dictionary of Music. 


ICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
By Dr. HUGO RIEM ANN. 
Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
Augener’s Edition No, 9200, 1,790 columns. Royal 8vo. 
Strongly bound in One Volume, net, 15s. 
“Dr. Riemann is a learned and eretatg _writer on musical history, 
technique, and zsthetics, and the present iiileners offers to students a 
compact and valuable store for reference. . . . . A reference toa ~ of the 


chief subjects shows how thorou A -y PRET E the work i is The 
Dictionary should be in the all musical students,”. 





Also 6, Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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oo Die Wusik. x 
The New Epoch-making FORTNIGHTLY Musical Review, 
(IN GERMAN) 
Edited by CapELLMEISTER BERNHARD SCHUSTER,,. 
And Published by 
SCHUSTER & LOEFFLER, BERLIN; 
Which, though only started in October, 1901, already numbers 


MORE THAN 8,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 





2 Mie Musik ” has risen to the position of Leading Organ of ALL 
MUSICAL PERIODICALS of the present time. 





The list of Contributors includes the names of the most prominent of--the 
present day’s writers on Music—amongst them first-rate WAGNER CRITICS. 
Their number is so large that we can name here only a few of them: 


EUGEN D’ALBERT. WILHELM KIENZL. Dr. Leop. SCHMIDT. 
Dr. RIcHARD BaTKA. Pror. Iwan Knorr. Dr. .ARTHUR SEIDL. 
Pror. OsKaR BIE. Pror. CARL KREBS. Pror. Ricn. STERNFELD. 
Pror. H. BULTHAUPT. Dr Rup. Louis. ProFr. JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN. 
H. St. CHAMBERLAIN. Dr PauL Marsop. WILHELM TAPPERT. 
Pror. FeELrix DRAESEKE. Pror. ARNOLD MENDELSSOHN. Pror. E. E. TAuBert. 
Dr. TH. VON FRIMMEL. MALWIDA VON MEYSENBUG. Pror. HENRY THODE. 
C. Fr. GLASENAPP. Fetrx Mort. Dr. Erico URBAN. 
Pror. Wo.trc. GOLTHER. Pror. FRANZ MUNCKER. Pror. Fritz VOLBACH. 
S. v. HAUSEGGER. CAMILLE SaINT-SaENns. HANS VON WOLZOGEN. 
Dr. A. Cu. KALISCHER. Max SCHILLINGS. 





The GET-UP of “ Die Musik” is most distinguished, each book (of 100 pages) 
containing about 8 to 10 Artistic Supplements, Facsimiles of Autographs, Caricatures, 
etc., all produced in irreproachable style and finish. 

Critical Reviews of Opera and Concert Performances from 110 towns in all parts 
of the world. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (excl. Postage): 


For One Year (24 Books) die pe awe ee ov nee 10/- 
For Three Months ee Ki és ial was ed e 3/- 


POSTAGE EXTRA, 
Subscriptions are accebted only through Book or Music Seliers. 








Agents for England and Colonies : 
BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 54, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Also to be had through: 
AUGENER & CO., London: 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
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THE EASIEST PIANOFORTE PIECES PUBLISHED. 





CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 
HE PRIMULA SERIES of 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. By Eric KuHLstTROM. 


A Collection of Original Pieces and Exercises for Small Hands and 
in Easy Keys, leading up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first 
Sonatina in c. 


Edition First Series. 
No. s. a. 
5281 BookI. 80 Exercises for use in the most elementary stages 
of Pianoforte Playing. C. net 1 6 
5882 Book II. 50 Elementary Original Pieces (without Octaves) net x 6 
5883 Book III, 45 Original Pieces — ne x oss oo met z 6 
5884 Book IV. 50 Preludes and Studies .. ad | ee, 
5885 Book V. 32 Pianoforte Duets Sie) as Coe ae. a ae 
Seconp Series. 
A Collection of Popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in an Easy 
Style and advancing in difficulty from Clementi’s Fe Sonatina in c. 
5891 26 British Melodies, by Eric Kuhlstrom met x 6 
5892 30 Operatic Melodies ... net xr 6 
5893 56 National Songs and Dances, by C. Gurlite oo. at 2 
5894 18 School Marches, arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom ne OME 8.6 
ee 38 Folk-songs and Dances, arr. by C. Reinecke. BookI. net 1 6 
5896 42 Folk-songs and Dances, arr. by C. Reinecke. Book II]. net x 6 





[)A8* CHAINS. By ERIC KUHLSTROM. 


A Collection of easy Pianoforte Pieces, varying in difficulty from 
Clementi’s 1st Sonatina in c up to Mozart's easy Sonata in c major (intended 
as a sequel to Kuhlstrom’s Primula Series junaame of very easy original 


pieces). C. (Folio Sheet Music). Series I 
1. Reinecke. March ... oe on eee wes see 
2. Brunner, Softly slumbering eee 
3. Brunner, Ring Dance aie. gee! tenon ome 
4. Gurlitt. Waltz ove 
5. Taubert, Dancing water- -nixies ... ye 


6, Taubert, Aria ese dhe oe ee as bis 
7. Loeschhorn. Ina boat... bee hae on 

8 André. Rondino ... eos eis 

g. André. Menuetto ... . oe 
xo. Le Couppey. Inthe Woods _ ... ove 


PIEUEEEETE OEE ETE Se 


Ce ee ee ee ee 2 ee 


rt. Oesten. The Guards’ Parade ... 1. as pe ove 
12, Oesten. Rippling Wavelets ses oe ie i 
13. Enckhausen. In the reper sia i me ~ ese 
14. Czerny. enuet ... oss ae oe - * 
15. Brunner, ark ove ae i“ " 2 em 
16. Brunner. Spinning ong .. oe ou ove e0 = 
17. Kuhlstrom. Tyrolese Air... wie ww bee ove we 
18. Kuhlstrom. Volunteer March re ne uM 
19. Bur, eile. Bouderie (Rondo Valse) . a a 
20. Kullak. The Little Huntsmen ... vii sve . 
Series II. :— 
21. Chwatal. Rondin 
22, Burgmiiller. F ale Galop’ 
23. Chwatal. Rondino 


Shepherds’ Dance > 
The Young Mountaineer 
Rondino pega on the Wing) 


24. Reinecke. 
25. Burgmiiller. 
26. Reinecke. 
27. Diabelli. Siciliano 
28. Enckhausen. Mazurka 
29. A. Krug. Turtle Doves ... 
30. Oesten. The Young Savoyard . 
31. Hummel. Minuet ... 
sten. Humoreske 
. E. Pauer. Gavotte... 
. Kuhlistrom. Reverie is 
. E. Pauer. March 4 
Loeschhorn. The Little Soldier 
. Aloys Schmitt. Cavatina .. 
. Kullak. Grand Parade 
. Loeschhorn. Good Ni ight 
40. Kullak. ‘The Children's Bail 
Series III. : 

Rondo 


41. Diabelli. , 
. Oesten. The Hurdy- Gurdy Man 
. Diabelli. Menuetto 

. Brunner. Bagatelle 

. Enckhausen. Rondo 

. Oesten. At the Chase 

. Brunner. Polonaise 

. Oesten, The Young Chamois 

. A. Krug. Waltz... se 
. Kullak. Dancing on the Lawn ... 
. Brunner. Rustic Dance ... 

. Enckhausen. March 

53. André. Rondo we 
54- Brunner. To the Woods, Aw ve 

. Kuhlstrom. The Gazelle ... 

. Burgmiller. La Retraite.. 

. Enckhausen. Rondino ; 

. O. Wagner. Amusing Sketch 

. Taubert. Slow Waltz... 

6c. O. Wagner. 


CPP eet ft Le 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 
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A Souvenir ... 
London : 


AUGENER & o., 











s. @.. 


ORNELIUS. GURLITT’S 39 Melodious 
Pieces for Beginners. Op. 227. C. Edition No.6177 net x 6 


“The 39 Melodious Pieces under notice are short, and, even within the 
narrow limits imposed by small hands and technique of quite an elementary 
grade, are pleasing and full of fresh, healthy sentiment. The earliest 
numbers keep within the five-finger compass ; later on, where there is more- 
latitude, the music displays not only charm but also character.” —Monthly 
Musical Record. 





s. @.. 

REINECKE’S Leichte Clavierstiicke. 

Easy Pieces, setts as ent a. Op. 252. C. 
Edition No. 8357 * ove o Betz 6 


‘But in the pieces under notice the table, the dot value, and other 
matters connected with the elements of music are taught by example and 
not precept. And the ples are pl little pieces of which melod 
forms a conspicuous feature. No. 8 is a ‘ Theme with variations,’ in which 
occur triplets, dotted notes, thirds, and a canon by way of finale.” —Monthly 
Musical Record. 


Y FIRST PIECES. 








25 Easy Pieces within 


the compass of five notes by C. Reinecke :— s. d. 
No: 6341. Pianoforte Solo... 00. as ae ee a ae | 
No. 6871. Pianoforte Duet... we ove eve oo Met s 6 





RIC KUHLSTROM’S Large Note Pianoforte 
School, for Small Children ; initiatory to larger pianoforte schools, 
Four pages Text, Twenty pages Music. Full Music size :— sa 


A. With English Fingering _ ... Be ane bee ow. Met z 6 
B. With Continental Fingering ; ox net r 6 





A SECEDARIAN (THE) IN ht eda 


PLAYING,.—Elementary Fianoforte School, 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of 
1st Sonatina in c (English fingering) :— 


9881a PartI. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for 
the Pupil) within compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used; no rests... net 1 0 


Part II. 1x0 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims, and crotchets used... bee -~ 2 8s © 
Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs and Melodies (i (in the Treble clef 
only) net 1 0 


ob meee or of Glenentt’s 's 


s. a. 


98815 


9881¢ 


9881¢ PartIV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs and 
Melodies eos ove ove oe os o. met 2 @ 

Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pie ieces, &c., 
leading up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s rst 
Sonatinainc ... ove oe ove ove oe 


9881e 


net rt ° 





PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
HE “CORNFLOWER” SERIES, by E. Kuhl- 


Pianoforte Duets intended to supplement E, Kuhlstrom’s 
Series of very easy original 





strom. i 
“Primula” Series and the “ Daisy Chains” 
Pianoforte Pieces, C.:— 

1. Reinecke, Peasants’ Chorus 

2. Kullak. Allegro 

3. Oesten. Polonaise}... 

4. Kullak, Allegretto... * 

5. Kullak. Spanish Dance ... 
6 
7 


oe 


. Chwatal. Le Début 
. Kullak. Andantino 
8. Kullak. Tarantella... 
9. Kuliak. Romance ... 
Concone. Melody ... 
11. Concone. Forget-me not . 
. Diabellt. Rondino.. sae Ses 
Concone. Quick March ... ae 
. Diabelli. Andante and above po 
. Enckhausen Waltz : = 
. Gurlitt. Gavotte os é 
Enckhausen. Rondino . los ite 
. André. The Miusketours’ March — ae eee 
. Gurlitt. Negro Dance. ‘ ces Eve 
André. Coronation March 
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20. 


199, ‘Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, EC. 











